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Art. I. Rowley’s Poems continued. Vid. lah Month’s Review. 


'E refume this Article with laying before our Readers 

fuch proofs of the authenticity of theie poems, as have 

been communicated to us by our friends and correfpondents ; 

among the reft we are particularly obliged to Mr. George Cat- 

cott, a learned antiquary in Brifto], and to Dr. Thomas Smith, 

aneminent phyfician of Wrington in Somerfetfhire. The fol- 
lowing account comes from the hands of Mr, Catcott : 

‘ The poetical compofitions contained in this book were moft 
of them written during the contentions between the houfes of 
York and Lancafter: of courfe they may ferve to convince 
pofterity that the flames of civil difcord did not entirely con- 
fume the genius of poetry; that this period (which almolt every 
hiftorian affures us was deftitute of poetical productions) had 
its poets, and that this fublime and engaging part of literature 
was by no means at a ftand, even in thofe difaftrous times. 

‘ The progrefs of poetry may juftly be confidered as the pro- 
grefs of human nature from barbarity to refinement; and, 
furely, it muft be a pleafing difquifition to trace the gradual 
advances of the human mind, from its infancy to a {tate of ma- 
turity. It is an obfervation of Lord Orrery, that no poet or 
hiftoriam of note was born in this calamitous period ; but the 
fortunate difcovery of thefe valuable works of genius affords a 
full refutation of his Lordfhip’s opinion. 

‘ I think it neceflary, for the information of the Public, to 
mention all I know of the difcovery of Rowley’s Poems, and 
what authority I have for believing them to have been really 
written in the reign of Edward the Fourth, and collected by 


Mr. William Canynge the fole founder of St. Mary Reddiifft - 


church, in the city of Briftol, and left by him in the faid church 
at his deceafe,’ 
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After mentioning what was quoted exprefsly from him ip 
the preface to thefe poems (fee our laft Review) Mr. Catcots 
thus proceeds : 

‘ It does not appear precifely at what time Chatterton’s fa. 
ther made this difcovery; but there are fome reafons for think. 
ing it was about the year 17483 and particularly it is faid, that 
upon his app'ying to the veftry for paper to cover the boy’s 
copy books, the churchwardens, through a ftrange kind of in. 
attention to things of this fort, told him, that he might make 
ufe of the old parchments which were in the chefts before. 
mentioned, and which they fuppofed were valuable upon no 
other account. It is impoflible to fay what, or how many 
writings were deftroyed in confequence of this permiffion; 
but Mr, Chatterton, having, ic feems, a tafte for poetry, and 
mecting with feveral of Mr. Rowley’s compofitions in that way, 
he copied many of them: however, during bis life, none of 
them were made public. At his deceafe the remaining MSS, 
and copies fell into the hands of his fon, a young man of 
very UNCOMMON ABILITIES, but BAD PRINCIPLES. His edu. 
cation was no other than what he received from a fchool on 
St. Auguftin’s Pack, in which nothing was taught but Englith, 
writing, and accounts, Yet, with thefe difadvantages, he dif- 
covered 2 UNCOMMON TASTE FOR PoETRY, and J have now 
in my poileflion fome good fpecimens of his abilities in that 
way. He was al/o a great PROFICIENT IN HERALDRY, and 
very foon made himfelf acquainted with the OLD CHARAC- 
rers of the M58, his father left behind him, and as quickly 
difcover’d their value. He was not, however, of an OPEN oR 
INGENUOUS DISPOSITION, and, confequently, would never 
give any SATISFACTORY ACCOUNT of what he poffefied ; but 
only from time to time, as HIS NECESSITIES obliged him, pro- 
duced fome tran{cripts from thefe originals, and it was with 
great difficulty, and fome expence, I procured what I have. 
Knowing that Mr, William Barrett, an eminent furgeon in 
Briftol, was then writing a treatife on the Antiquities of that 
city, I introduced young Chatterton to him, and of him Mr. 
B. purchafed fome of the originals. He has frequently con- 
feffed to me that he deftroyed many others, and mentioned the 
titles of fome at that time in his poffeffion, which I could 
never get a fight of; as, The Tragedy of the Apoftate (of 
which Mr. Barrett above-mentioned has a fhort extract) the 
fubje& was, a perfon’s apoftatifing from the Chriftian to the 
Jewifh religion. He alfo informed me that his father (who 
took great delight in mufical compofitions) had a book of that 
foit compofed by Rowley; but I do not recolleét, whether his 
fon ever had itin his pofleffion. In tranfcribing thefe poems 
he feeins never tp have departed from the obfolete wee : 
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which they were written, unlc!s we fuppofe him to have done 
it in fome inftances in the Ari/ffow Tragedy, which ftands in lefs 
need of a Gloflary than any of the others; in all the reft, at 
Jeaft, he appears to have adhered ftrictly to the original lan- 
guage, and, in order to make it intelligible, he has added a 
Gloilary to fome of them, which, though not complete in all 
refpects, facilitates the reading. It is very obfervable, in many 
inftances, that, where he could not make out the true original 
reading, HE HAS INSERTED WORDS THAT ARE ABSOLUTLLY 
UNINTELLIGIBLE, rather than fupply others from the current 
ftock. Many proofs of this may be feen in the Tragedy of 
fella (fee an extract from this in our laft Review) which feems 
to have been tranfcribed, from the beginning to the end, with 
the moft fcrupulous attention, ‘The language of this tragedy 
is pathetic, and the fituations are affeCting. Prior to Rowley’s 
time the plays were moftly taken from holy writ, and the church 
was the theatre where, fometimes, the moft monftrous abfurdities 
were exhibited. In his Epiftie to Mr. Canynge, previous to 
this tragedy, he feems to have broken through the prejudice of 
the times in which he lived, and to have introduced a new kind 
of drama, almoft upon the fame plan on which our prefent 
theatrical compofitions are formed: his words are thefe: 

Plaies madde fromme hallie tales I holde unmete, 

Lette fomme greate florie of a manne be fonge ; 

Whanne as a manne wee Godde and Jefus treate, 

Ynne mie poore mynde wee doe the Godhedde wronge. 

In 1770, Chatterton went to London, and carried al] this 
treafure with him, in hopes, as we may very, reafonably fup- 
pofe, of difpofing of it to his advantage; he accordingly ap- 
plied, as I have been informed, to that learned antiquary, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, but met with little or no encourage- 
ment from him; foon after wich, ina fit of defpair, as it is 
fuppofed, he put an end to his unhappy life, having firft cut to 
pieces and deftroyed all the MSS. he had in his pofleffion. 

With refpe& to the antiquity of thefe poems, it needs only 
to be obferved, that Mr. Canynge, the great friend and patron 
of Rowley, died in the year 1474, and by his will directed 
that thefe, together with a vatt collection of other writings, 
fufficient to fill three or four large chefts, fhould be depofited 
in Redclift church, in the room before-mentioned, requefting 
that the mayor and chief magiltrates of the city, attended by 
the town-clerk, together with the minifter and church- wardens 
of the parifh would annually infpect the fame, and fee that 
every thing was carefully preferved ; ordering, moreover, that 
AN ENTERTAINMENT SHOULD BE PROVIDED FOR THEM ON 
THE DAY WHEN THIS VISITATION SHOULD BE HELD. Mr. 


Canynge indeed had ufed the utmoft precaution for their fecurity, 
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for before you entered the room where they were depofited, yay 
had to pats through three doors, each of which has three dif. 
ferent Jocks, R owley fays in a MS. of his own writing, now in 
Mr, William Barrett’s pofleiion, that the cheft which con. 
zined the folio ledger was bound round with iron, and had on 
it fix different locks, which were to be opened by the feveral 
truftees. “This cheft remains entire to this day, in the room 
before mentioned; from whence we may very reafonably con- 
clude, that what was contained under thefe locks, was of ng 
{mail value ta the ettimation of that great man, whom Rowley, 
in fome MoS. memoirs of himfelé, fRyles i in very emphatical lan. 
euave, *¢ The favcuryte of Godde, the friende of the chyrche, 
the companyonne of kynges, and the fadre of hys hatyve cittie, 
the crete and goode W ylly amm Canynge, &c.” 

* Mr. Canynge had likcwife a cabinet of curiofities, which he 
had colleéted at a very great expence; and Rowley afiifted him 
in making the colleétion. The greateft part of a large folio 
was filled wito his compofitions. “his folio Rowley fays, “* wag 
2 prefente wordic of a grete kynge;” and the lols of it will be 
ever finccrely revretted by the friends of literature 5; as the wri- 
tings might have thrown fome light on the learning of thofe 
times. Mr. anynge was alfo a man of an extenlive genius, 
and liberal turn of mind, the diftinguifhed patron of literature, 

and a lover of the fine arts. 

‘It happens very unfortunately that there remains no ac- 
count of Mr. Rowley, except what we meet with tn his own 
memoirs. From thence it appears that he lived in the ereateft 
intimacy with Mr. Canynge, and received very extraordinar 
marks of his favour and generofity. Mr. Rowley’s works in- 
deed area fufficient teltimony of his wonderful genius as a poet ; 
but if, befides this, we confider that extreme modefty (fo infe- 
parable from great minds) with which he fpeaks of himfelf, and 
what he cal!s his ** unwordhie poems,” that warmth of grati- 
tude fhewn upon all occafions to his illuftrious friend ; the per- 
petual de light he takes in dwelling upon his many amiable vir- 
tues, and the earneft defire which he fo conftantly manifefts of 
tranimitting his fame to pofterity ; all thefe things give us fo 
high an idea of the goodnefs of his heart, that we cannot for- 
bear loving the man, as much as we admire the poet.’ 

Mr. Catcott, who appears to have written the above, about 
five years ago, has, upon later application and inquiry, formed 
a fecond memoir concerning Rowley’s works, of which likewife 
he has favoured us with a copy. It is as follows: 

¢ My acquaintance with Chatterton was accidental. Being 
one day, in 1768, at Redclift church, with a friend of mine, 
he obferved that fome ancient pieces of poetry had been found 
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there, and that many {pecimens of it were in the poteffion of 
a youth whom he knew. I was foon after made acquainted 
with him, and he readily, and without reward, gave me the 
Briftow Tragedy, Rowley’s Epitaph on Mr. Canynge’s Grand- 
father, and one or two other little pieces. In two or three 
days after he brought me two originals; I think the Ye!low 
Roll, and the Ode to Ella, which I immediately put into Mr. 
Barrett’s poflefion. At this tine Chatterton could be little 
more than 15, juft come from Mr, Coifton’s charity {hol ; and 
I well recollect his mentioning the names of m/f of the poems 
which have fince appeared, as being then in his pofleffion. This 
fact, I think, may be confidered as a full confutation of an 
opinion which has gained fome ground, of his being the Author 
of thefe poems, and having forged thefe pretended originals ; 
and I will venture to fay, that if any of thofe gentlemen who 
affect to difbelieve the evidence brought in proof of the authen- 
ticity of Rowley’s writings, will divett themfelves of all preju- 
dice, they will foon fee the abfurdity of fuppofing that a led 
of 15, bred up at a charity fchool, without the advantages of a 
claffical education, afterwards hackney-writer to an atrorney, 
and kept eonfined to his. mafter’s bufinefs, could at once ftart 
from his obfcurity, commence a judue of coins, become ac- 
guainted with heraldry, write whole fentences of Latin and 
Greek, for I can produce inftances of both, and forge MSS, 
which difcover the moft evident marks, both by their charac- 
ters and ftyle, as well as the nature of the parchment itfelf, and 
the manner of the writing, of their being penned at leaft three 
centuries ago. To my certain knowledge he underftood no 
language but his mother tongue, fo that though he might copy 
Greek and Latin, he could not compofe in thofe languages, I 
have already taken notice of the manner of writing. In the 
Ode to Ella, which is written upon vellum, the characters are, 
in general, very fair and legible ; but what is very remarkable, 
and which I think may be confidered as a ftrong, if not an un- 
doubted proof of its authenticity, the lines are not kept diftinct, 
but the whole is written in the manner of a profe compofition, 
as was ufual, when parchment was fo very {carce. 
‘ I fhall conclude with laying before the candid Reader the 
following remarks : 
©In a poem called the Briffowe Tragedie, or Death of Sir 
Charles Bawdin, King Edward the Fourth is reprefented as fit- 
ting in the Minfter window to fee Sir Charles pafs to execution, 
St. Ewin’s church was then the City Minfter, and in the books 
of the church there is now to be feen a charge for fi:ting up 
the church for the reception of King Edward in the year 1461, 
and his being in Briftol that year, is confirmed by Howe in his 
Continuation of Stowe’s Chronicle. From the Old Original 
7s Lecger 
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Ledger ] have extracted verbatim (among feveral others) the 
following memorandums, being part of the Accompte of Peirs, 

“© Grenfelde & Wendryk Tayllor Procurators of the fayde 
chyrche of Seynéte Ewins of Bryftowe fro the XX daye of 
March ynn the fyrftezere of Kynge Edwarde the 4th untoe the 
fyrfte daye of Averell, yn the year yan next ymedyatly {uine 
bye an hool zere and odde days. ’ 

Cofte dor onn the chyrche. 

“‘ Item tor labourer 7 days, every daye iijd. s. d, 

i.e. 3d. = = = mad og 
“s Item for carryinge awaie the rubbel, jd. - Oo] 
“S Item for wafhynge the chyrche pay ven 

ageyns Kynge Edwarde 4th is comynge iiij d. 

Ov, - - eS - - - 'e) 4} 

* Among the profe MSS. is an account of Briftol, in which 
Mr. Rowley mentions a church founded by a Johannes La- 
myngtonn. In pulling down the {chool-houle in 1762, which 
was {pe remains of a church or chapel, was found a ftone cof- 
iu, on which was the name of johannes Lamyngtonn at length, 
in very legible characters. “he flone coffin is now preferved 
entire in Saint Mary Redelift church, with his effigies at full 
Jength on the cover, habited like a prieft, quite perfect, and 
Jarge as life. 

¢ The following circumftance may, I think, with great pro- 


, 


priety, be confidered as an additional proof of the authenticity 
of thefe valuable remains of ancient poetry, &c. 

‘ The cafe is as follows: In digging a grave in March 1776, 
in the chapel at the north entrance into Redclifft church, be- 
tween two and three feet under the furface of the ground was 
difcovered a very large ftone farcophagus, probably upwards of 
1000 years old, at leaft it is prior to the late St. Nicholas 
church, which is the oldeftin Briftol, and built, as I have'been 
credibly informed, about gco years ago; and what greatly 
firenethens this opinion is, that it is made of a peculiar kind 
of tence, which is not found nearer Briftol than the Foreft of 
Dean, or fome parts of Glamorganfhire. And as there was a 
great deal of Dundry ftone uled in the fabric of St. Nicholas, a 
confiderable part of which is ilill preferved in the plinth, that, 
by way of ornament, entirely furrounds the lower part of the 
prefent edifice, | think this may very reafonably be urged in fae 
vour of its being prior to the late church; for certainly the 
builders would never have acted fo very abfurdly as to fend fo 
far as the Foreft for ftone, if they had known it might have 
been had equaliy as good and as large fo near as Dundry, which 
js not more than four foort miles diftant: and this, in my 
humble opinion, may juftly be confidered as another {trong 
proof of the authenticity of Rowley’s Hiftery of Briftol, 
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which it is faid there was a church on Redclifft Hill, prior to 
that built by Sir Simon de Bourton, being founded by Bright- 
rikus or Bishric in 78g. in which the before-mentioned farco- 
phagus was probably depofited, and indeed, whoever examines 
it attentively, may eafily difcover eviuent marks of remote an- 
tiquity. 

¢ The fubfequent proofs in favour of the authenticity of the 
before-menticned MSS. were drawn up by an ingenious gen- 
tleman of the faculty. 

¢ Suppofing alterations accidentally happening from tran{cri- 
bing in the modern hands introduced by Chatte:ton, do thefe 
accidental circumftances conclude againit the many claims 
thefe MSs. have, in general, to antiquity ? 

¢ Suppofing even that Chatterton had written fome things 
in imitation of Rowley, which, from his abilities and charac- 
ter, it is poflible he might have done, even thefe muit have 
been ¢trifies; for when be wes firft acquainted with Mr. Catcott, 
and little more than 15, he mentioned molt of thofe pieces 
which have fince appeared as then in his pofleffion: fuch as 
the Interlude of the Tournameat, the Battle of Haftyngs, Bryf- 
towe Tragedie, &c, &c. all very long poems. 

© Many perfons, qualified both as fcholars and antiquarians, 
have fully and on the fpot, where on’y it can be praprerly dine, 
examined the evidences on which thefe M3S. ground their 
claim to antiquity ; and I do not recollect a fingle initance of 
any one who did not appear convinced. Dr. Fry, the late 
Jearned Prefident of St. John’s, Oxford, particularly examined 
the whole with the greateft deliberation; was thorough!y con- 
vinced of their authenticity ; copied moft part with his own 
hand ; went very far in making a gloffary, and intended com- , 
pleting it. | 

‘ Mr. Hale, a gentleman near Briftol, and who formerly 
was in the law, has frequently, and very lately, afjured me, 
that he had not the leaft doubt of the MSs. being original, 
both from the writing and the fabrication of the parchment. 
This gentleman is well qualified to decide on this point. He 
pofieffes great numbers of very ancient manufcripts, which were 
collected by Sir Matthew Hale, whofe immediate defcendant he 
is. Mr. Hale has likewife had very uncommon oppo: tunities of 
information, having in his profeffion been employed to make 
abftraGts of the old Deeds of many of the churches in Briftol, 
on account of his being fo perfect a judge of old writing. 

© The late Lord L thoroughly inveftigated this matter, 
and was convinced. . 

© T recolle& that Mr. Barrett gave him a tranfeript of the 
Song to Alla, written in the fame manner as the original, like 
4 profe compolition. | 
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¢ Lord C- examined this affair with great attention, went 
through the whole evidence on the fpot, and heard the objec. 
tions made by the gentlemen of London from themfelves, yet is 
he ftill convinced that the Poems are authentic. 

© In1771, Mr. Harris of Salifbury having a work in hand 
upon the rife and progrefs of Englifh Poetry, defired Dr, —_ 
to requeft Mr. Barrett to fend him fome {pecimens of Rowley’s 
Poems, the original of which Mr. Barrett had in his hands, to. 
gether with an account of the manner in which they were dif. 
covered, and the evidence of their originality. Mr. Barrett did 
fo, and Mr. Harris exprefled the pleafure he received from 
them in the higheft terms, without even an hint as if he doubted 
their authenticity. 

¢ The Dean of Clogher is likewife perfeét mafter of the 
proofs, and is convinced that the Poems in general have a claim 
to antiguity. 

¢ Dr. Fry at firft very much doubted the authenticity of thefe 
Poems, &c. on account of ** the elegance of the language, fo 
very different from what one would have expeéled in fuch an 
age as that in which they were fuppofed to have been written.” 

‘ Dr. Mills, Dean of Exeter, and Prefident of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, who is well acquainted with obfolete Englith, and 
perfe&t mafter of ancient characters, and, confequently, as ca- 
pable as any one of deteCting a forgery, had there been any, 
has minutely examined all the originals on the fpot, and is fully 
convinced they are authentic.’ 

We have, from the fame hands, a curious account of the 
Temple church in Briftol, copied verbatim from the original, 
in Rowley’s hand-writing, and figned with his name. It be- 
gins thus: § Tys uncouthe whann this chyrche was fyrfte 
ybuyldenn, nathlefs I rede ynn Bocharde of the reveftrie, that 
yon 1271 fyx wommenne ynn Eafter weeke dydd doe pens 


naunce for ewbrie, goeyng from Seynéte Paulle’s Crofle to the 
new chyrche of the Templarres.’ 


From feveral circumftances now found in that church, cor- 
refponding with Rowley’s account, Mr. Catcott feems to have 
no doubt of its authenticity. 

We have likewife another memoir concerning a fermon faid 
to be written by Rowley, ‘ On the Deeitie of Holie Spryte.’ 
With refpe& to this Mr. Catcott obferves, in a letter to Dr. 
Smith, ¢ there is a paflage in it from Gregory Naz. not a let- 
ter of which Chatterton underftood.’ 

We have now put our Readers in poffeffion of all the tefti- 
monies, concerning the antiquity of thefe ’oems, that we have 
been able to obtain. In our next Review we fhall attend to 
the internal evidence, and give our final opinion. 
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Art Il. 4 Survey of Experimental Philofophy, confidered iu its prefent 
State of Improvement,  Islufirated with Cuts. By Oliver ‘Golde 
fmith, M.B. 8vo. 2Vols, 128 Caruan. 1776. 


E find ourfelves rather at a lofs in what terms to cha- 
ra¢terife this unequal performance. As far as it exe 
tends, this Survey of Experimental Philofophy is executed in a 
pleafing; and, errors excepted, an inftructive manners ; when our 
Author ftands on fafe ground, and has made himfelf matter of 
the fubjects of which he treats. His illuftrations, too, are often 
happily chofen, and generally cloathed in familiar and agree- 
able, though frequently incorrect, language. But, on the 
other hand, the work contains a great number of errors; fome 
of which have probably proceeded from hafte and inadvertence ; 
but there are others, of fuch a nature as evidently indicate that 
the Author was not himfelf fufficiently acquainted with the 
fubjets which he undertook to teach others. It would be 
equally tedious and unprofitable to the Reader were we to lay 
before him many of the defects and errors which we have ob- 
ferved on a curfory perufal of this performance: it may be 
proper however to produce a few, merely in juftification of this 
cenfure. 

In the chapter on Elericity—a fubje fo generally known— 
he betrays almoft a total ignorance of fame of the molt fimple 
phenomena. ‘The common eleftiic fpark, from a common con- 
ductor, ts defcribed in the following tumid and magnified terms: 
— An appearance is excited, that every way refembles lightning ; 
the flath is {udden, the noife is loud, a fulphureous fmell en- 
fues, a great pain and jbeck is felt, and a flight burn remains 
upon the finger that fuftains the experiment.— We may add, 
that the Author, in the preceding page, defcribes the canduftog 
as being * a long tube of white troy,’ 

Again, could any one imagine that our Philofophical Sur- 
veyar had ever feen the common Leyden experiment, when the 
find him amplifying its well-known effects in the following 
terriic manner.—After defcribing a coated fquare pane of 
glafs, ‘ of about twenty inches diameter, though the larger 
the better,’ and fuppofing it placed om a metallic fland, he 
adds—* Things being thus difpofed, the chai is ftrongly 
electrified by turning the globe, and thus communicating with 
the upper fide of the pane [the latter] is eleCtrified alfo. Now 
fhould a man be /o ras, things being in this fituation, as to 
touch the under furface of the pane with one hand, while with 
the other he touches the chain that communicates between the 
upper furface and the globe, the fhock would be fo terrible, 
that it would firike him dead in an inflant,’ 
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Thefe paflages, as well as others in this and other chapte 
of the work, carry with them the air of literal tranflations fren 
the French and other lanzuages. The former, in particular 
are probably taken from the defcriptions of fome of the firft vig 
lators of thefe experiments ;—poflibly of Mufchenbroek ele 
talked Jike one planet ftruck, after receiving the firft cleric 
Shock :—{Sce the feared Profeflor’s own account of the matte; 
and his extraordinary declaration on that event, in our 37th 
volume, Auguft 1767, page 101.] We fhall add one more 
quotation on this fubject, which appears to be a tranflation 
likewile. 

‘ Mr. Franklin,’ fays Dr. G. or rather fome more egy! 
author, whom he is fervilely tranflating, * has invented a a 
thod of fec_ring the houfes, and confequently the inhabitants 
from the violence of thunder, It is no more than procuring 
2 long iron rod, which reaches from the cloud to the earth,’—long 
indeed !—‘ and is fo erected in or near a houfe, as to touch no 
non-electric fubftance whatever, except the ground below, and 
the cloud above. Theend of this rod, touching the ele&trified 
cloud imbibes the ele&tric fluid with which the cloud is charged, 
and carries it down to the earth; where it is diffipated without 
farther mifchief.’ 

In treating of the afcent of water between two glafs plates, 
whofe furfaces are placed nearly in contact with each other, he 
fays, that * if the diftance between them be about the hundredth 
part of an inch, the water will rife to about an inch; if the 
diftance be but half that, the water will rife but Aa/f as high, — 
He fhould have faid, or probably meant to have faid, twice as 
high. ‘The error indeed appears to have proceeded rather from 
inadvertence than ignorance; for the Author had juft before 
rightly obferved that ¢ the //s the diffance between the two fur- 
faces of the glafles, the bigher will the water rife :’ and foon af- 
terwards, when he treats of the fimilar phenomenon, prefented 
by capillary tubes, he juftly obferves, that ¢ if a tube the hun- 
dredth part of an inch diameter, raifes the water to one inch, a 
tube the fiftieth part of an inch will raife juft ha/f an inch of 
water.’ —In the firft of thefe paflages, he was probably led into 
the miftake by confidering the ha/f of the hundredth part of an 
inch to be the fiftieth of an inch, inftead of the two hundredth 
part of that diftance. 

' In chap. 8, the only reafon which the Author affigns why 
the planets, primary and fecondary, do not move in circles, is 
that, ‘ while they are attracted by the bodies refpectively in 
their centers, at the fame time they are, in a lefler proportion, 
attraed by each other. For this reafon, he adds, they do not 


move in circular orbits, but in fuch as are elliptical, &c.’— 


Not feeming to know, or, at leaft, confidering, that this caufe 
can 
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can only produce anomalies, or irregularities, in their courfe; 
and that the elliptical form of their orbits is produced by the 
inequality between the projectile and gravitating force; or that 
the nature of the curve in which they revolve is determined by 
the ratio between their centripetal and projectile forces, 

To this lift of errors and inadvertencies, arifing from a mif- 
application of talents excellent in fome other walks of literature, 
we iha!l add only one article more, relating to Optics.—T reat- 
ing of the Refraction of Light, he obferves that this fluid ¢ paffes 
with equal eafe through the hardeft diamonds and the fofteft 
air; it meets in the denfett mediums nothing to retard its pro= 
grels, but much to increafe its celerity, for it obeys the in- 
fluence of their fuperior attractions.—A ray of light, darting 
obliquely upon the water, has the obliquity of its fall inter- 
rupted by attraction, and confequently falls more perpendicu- 
larly down ; though, rigoraufly /peaking, the ray, in its defcent 
through water or glafs, is not refracted from the furface to the 
bottom in a ftraight line, but a crooked one.’ 

Rigoroufly {peaking, however, the ray actually moves in a 
frraight line through the media mentioned by the Author, from 
the furface to the bottom, or through any others of uziform denfity; 
whatever be their depth or thicknefs. In thefe media, it is only 
before it touches, and when it is leaving, the refracting /urface, 
and is at an infenfible diftance from it, that it aflumes a curve 
dire&tion. In fhort, the Author’s propofition, fo rigoron/ly an- 
nounced, betrays his want of knowledge in the fubjeét; and is 
true only with refpect to a ray of light entering into and de- 
{cending through the atmofphere, or any other medium whete 
denfity is either gradually zncreafing or diminifbing. 

Nétwithfanding the fhare and kind of merit which we have 
allowed to this work, at the beginning of the Article; thefe 
and feveral other errors, not here {pecified, render it very unfit, 
while they remain in it, to be put into the hands of tyros; 
for whofe ufe performances of this kind are chiefly deligned. 
The philofophical reader, who is capable of correcting the Au- 
thor’s miftakes as he goes along, does not ftand in need of fuch 
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Art. III, Poems. A new Edition, with Additions. By Thomas 
Warton, 8vo. 3s. fewed. Becket. 1777. 


W* have always confidered Mr. Warton as a poet of the 
¥ firft abilities, whofe genius was directed by claffic tafte 
and judgment, and whofe fancy, however feductive, led him 
not to an affectation of overlaboured ornament. Simplicity 


and perfpicuity, fupported by elegance, are the diftinguifhing 
marks 
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marks of the beft poetry. 


Warton’s Poems. 


How fuccefsful Mr. W. has 
cultivating thefe, will appear from the Poems before us, 
In the firft place we are to obferve that this publication ma 





been in 


be confidered as, in fome meafure, original, here being op) prc 


feven pieces that have before appeared, and near three times riv 


that number which are now firft printed. 
The firft of thefe [originals] is an infcription in an Hermit. lov 


age, at Anfley-Hall, in Warwickfhire; than which nothing, ig 
our opinion, can be more beautifully fimple, or charaGeriftic - 


>» 


I. 

Beneath this ftony roof reclin’d, 
I footh to peace my penfive mind: 
And while, to fhade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave ; 
And while the maple difh is mine, 
The beechen cup, unftain’d with wine : 
I {corn the gay licentious croud, 
Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 

Hy. 
Within my limits lone and ftill, 
The blackbird pipes in artlefs trill: 
Faft by my couch, cogenial gueft, 
‘The wren has wove her mofly nef ; 
From bufy fcenes, and brighter fkies, 
To lurk with innocence, fhe flies ; 
Here hopes in fafe repofe to dwell, 
Nor aught fufpects the fylvan cell. 

Ii. 

At morn, I take my cultom’d round, 
To mark how buds yon fhrubby mound ; 
And every opening primrofe count, 
That trimly paints my blooming mount: 
Or o’er the f{culptures, quaint and rude, 
That grace my gloomy {folitude, 
T teach in winding wreaths to ftray 
Fantaftic ivy’s gadding fpray. 

IV. 


Ateve, within yon ftudious nook, 
J ope my brafs-emboffed book, 
Pourtray’d with many a holy deed 
Of martyrs, crown’d with heavenly meed; 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, | 
Chant, ere I fleep, my meafur’d hymn ; 
And, at the clofe, the gleams behold 
Of parting wings bedropt with gold. 

V 


While fuch pure joys my blifs create, 
Who but would {mile at guilty ftate? 
Who but would with his holy lot 
In calm Oblivion’s humble grott? 
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Who but would caft his pomp away, 
To take my itaif, and amice gray ; 
And to the world’s tumultuous {lage 
Prefer the blamelefs hermitage ? 

The Monody written at Stratford upon Avon is well appro- 

ropriated and picturefque. The graphical painting of the 
river, which gives as perfect an idea of it as you could gain 
from the pencil of a Teniers, and the fine enthufiafm that fol- 
lows, are of the happieft execution: 

Avon, thy rural views, thy pafture wild, 

The willows that o’erhang thy twilight edge, 
Their boughs entangling with th’embattled fedge; 
Thy brink with watery toliage quaintly fring’d, 
Thy furface with reflected verdure ting’d ; 
Sooth me with many a penfive pleafure mild, 
But while 1 mufe, that here the bard divine 
Whofe facred duft yon high arch’d iles inclofe, 
Where the tall windows rife in ftately rows, 
Above th’ embowering fhade, 

Here firft, at Fancy’s fairy-circled fhrine, 

Of daifies pied his infant offering made ; 

Here playful yet, in ftripling years unripe, 
Fram’d of thy reeds a fhrill and artlefs pipe : 
Sudden thy beauties, Avon, all are fled, 

As at the waving of fome magic wand ; 

An holy trance my charmed {pirit wings, 

And awful fhapes of leaders and of kings 

People the bufy mead, 

Like fpectres {warming to the wifard’s hall ; 
And flowly pace, and point with trembling hand 
The wounds ill cover’d by the purple pall, 
Before me Pity feems to ftand 

A weeping mourner, fmote with angvith fore, 
To fee Misfortune rend in frantic mood 

His robe, with real woes embroider’d o’er. 

Pale Terrour leads the vifionary band, 

And tternly fhakes his fceptre, dropping blood. 

The Poem on the Death of King George the Second, ad- 
drefled to Mr. Secretary Pitt, we have always reckoned amongtt 
the beft performances of this Author. It is elegant and har- 
monious in the greateft degrees and as it was unaccountably 
taken no notice of in our review of the Oxford Verfes on that 
occafion, we fhall prefent our Readers with it here: 

So ftream the forrows that embalm the brave, 
The tears that Scicnce fheds on Glory’s grave! 
So pure the vows which claffic duty pays, 

To blefs another Brunfwick’s rifing rays! 

O Pirt, if chofen ftrains have power to fteal 
Thy watchful breaft awhile from Britain’s weal; 
If votive verfe, from facred Ists fent, 

Might hope to charm thy manly mind, intent 
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On patriot plans, which ancient freedom drew, 
Awhile with fond attention deign to view 
This ample Wreath, which all th’ affembled Nine 


* With fkill united have confpir’d to twine. 


Yes, guide and guardian of thy country’s canfe! 
Thy confcious heart fhall hail with jutt applaufe 
‘The duteous Mufe, whofe hatte officious brings 
Her blamelefs offering to the fhrine of kings; 
Thy tongue, well tutor’d in hilloric lore, 

Can {peak her office and her ufe of yore: 

For fuch the tribute of ingenuous praife 

Her harp difpens’d in Grecia’s golden days ; 
Such were the palms, in ifles ot old renown, 

She cull’d, to deck the guiltlefs monarch’s crown ; 
When virtuous Pindar told, with Tufcan gore 
How fcepter’d Hiero ftain’d Sicilia’s fhore, 

Or to mild Theron’s raptur’d eye difclos’d 

Bright vales, where fpirits of the brave repos’d: 
Yet itill beneath the throne, unbrib’d, fhe fate, 
The decent hand-maid, not the flave, of flate; 
Pleas’d in the radiance of the regal name 

To blend the lulire of her country’s fame: 

For, taught like Our’s, fhe dar’d, with prudent pride, 
Obedience from dependence to divide : 

Though princes claim’d her tributary lays, 

With truth fevere fhe temper’d partial praife ; 
Confcious fhe kept her native dignity, 

Bold as her flights, and as her numbers free. 

And fure if e’er the mufe indulg’d her ftrains, 
With juft regard, to grace heroic reigns, 

Where could her glance a theme of triumph own 
So dear to fame as GEorGe’s trophied throne? 

At whofe firm bafe, thy ftedfaft 1oul afpires 

To wake a mighty nation’s ancient fires: 

Afpires to baffle Fa¢tion’s f{pecious claim, 

Rouze England’s rage, and give her thunder aim: 
Once more the main her conquering banners {weep, 
Again her commerce darkens all the deep. 


‘Thy fix’d refolve renews each firm decree 


That made, that kept of yore, thy country free, 
Call’d by thy voice, nor deaf to war’s alarms, 
It’s willing youth the rural empire arms : | 
Again the lords of Albion’s cultur’d plains 
March the firm leaders of their faithful fwains; 
As erft ftout archers, from the farm or fold, 
Flam’d in the van of many a baron bold. 

Nor thine the pomp of indolent debate, 
The war of words, the fophiftries of ftate : 
Nor frigid caution checks thy free defign, 
Nor ftops thy flream of eloquence divine : 
For thine the privilege, on few beftow’d, 
To feel, to think, to fpeak, for public good. 
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In vain Corruption calls her venal tribes ; 

One common caufe one common end prefcribes : 

Nor fear nor fraud, or fpares or fcreens, the foe, 

But fpirit prompts, and valour ftrikes the blow. 
O Pirt, while honour points thy liberal plan, 

And o’er the Minifter exalts the Man. 

Isis cogenial greets thy faithful fway, 

Nor fcorns to bid a flatefman grace her lay. 

For ’tis not Her’s, by falfe connections drawn, 

At fplendid Slavery’s fordid fhrine to fawn; 

Each native effort of the feeling breatt 

To friends, to foes, in equal fear, fuppreft : 

Tis not for her to purchafe or purfue 

The phantom favours of the cringing crew : 

More ufeful toils her ftudious hours engage, 

And fairer leffons fill her fpotiefs page : 

Beneath ambition, but above difgrace, 

With nobler arts fhe forms the rifing race : 

With happier tafks, and lefs refin’d pretence, 

In elder times, fhe woo’d Munificence 

To rear her arched roofs in regal guife, 

And lift her temples nearer to the tkies ; 

Princes and prelates ftretch’d the focial hand, 

To form, diffufe, and fix, her high command: 

From kings fhe claim’d, yet fcorn’d to feek, the prize, 

From kings, like Georce, benignant, juit, and wife. 
Lo, this her genuine lore.—Nor thou refufe 

This humble prefent of no Partial Mufe 

From that calm Bower *, which nurs’d thy thoughtful youth 

In the pure precepts of Athenian truth : 

Where firft the form of Britifh Liberty 

Beam’d in full radiance on thy mufing eye; 

That form, whofe mien fublime, with equal awe, 

In the fame fhade unblemith’d Somers faw : 

Where once (for well the lov’d the friendly grove 

Which every claflic grace had learn’d to rove) 

Her whifpers wak’d fage Harrington to feign 

The bleflings of her vifionary reign ; 

That reign, which now no more, an empty theme, 

Adorns philofophy’s ideal dream, 

But crowns at laft, beneath 2 Georce’s {mile, 

In full reality this favour’d ifle. 


_ The Verfes on the Marriage of the King are of inferior me- 
lit; not fo thofe on the Birth of the Prince of Wales. 

| The Hamlet, an Ode, written in Whichwood Foreft, is a 
delightful pi€ture of rural life, or rather of the life of the huf- 
bandman. Felix fi fua bona nirit. But to enjoy what the poet 
defcribes he muft poffefs the poet’s enthufiafm : 


Gunes 


* Trinity College, Oxford; in which alfo Lord Somers, and Sir 
James Harrington, author of the Oczana, were educated, 
The 
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Osa, ——— 


Mr. Warton is particularly happy in defcriptive poetry, and 
has fuccefsfully adhered to the axiom, ut pidtura poefis, long 
fince laid down by one of his brethren in office, we mean the 


Poetry Profeflor of Rome. 


in Of fhis talent in this walk the foregoing Poem, and the fe- 
venth Ode fent to a Friend on leaving a favourite Village 0 
Hamphhire, will prove very agreeable f{pecimens : 


Ah mourn, thou lov’d retreat! No more 
Shall claflic ftleps thy fcenes explore! 
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The hinds how bleft, who ne’er beguil’d 
To quit their hamlet’s hawthorn-wild ; 
Nor haunt the croud, nor tempt the main, 
For fplendid care, and guilty gain! 

When morning’s twileht-tinétur’d beam 
Strikes their low thatch with flanting gleam, 
‘hey rove abroad in ether blue, 

To dip the fcythe tn fragrant dew: 
The theaf to bind, the beech to fell 
That nodding fhades a craggy dell. 
*Midft g!oomy fhades, in warbles clear, 
Wild nature’s {weeteft notes they hear : 
On green untrodden banks they view 
The hyacinth’s neglected hue : 

In their lone haunts, and woodland rounds, 
They fpy the fquirrel’s airy bounds : 
And ftartle from her afhen fpray, 
Acrofs the glen, the {creaming jay : 
Each native charm their fteps explore 
Of Solitude’s fequefter’d ftore, 

For them the moon with cloudlefs ray 
Mounts, to illume their homeward way : 
Their weary fpirits to relieve, 

The meadows incenfe breathe at eve. 

No riot mars the fimple fare 

That o’er a glimmering hearth they fhare : 
But when the curfeu’s meafur’d roar 
Daly, the darkening vallies o’er, 

Has echoed from the diftant town, 

They with no beds of cygnet-down, 

No trophied canopies, to clofe 

"Their drooping eyes in quick repofe, 

Their humble porch with honied flowers 
The curling woodbine’s fhade embowers ; 
From the trim garden’s thymy mound 
Their bees in bufy fwarms refound : 

Nor fell Difeafe, before his time, 
Haftes to confume life’s golden prime: 
But when their temples long have wore 
The filver crown of treffes hoar; 

As ftudious ftill calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a flowery turf they fleep. 
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‘When morn’s pale rays but faintly peep 
O’er yonder oak-crown’d airy fteep, 
Who now fhall climb its brows to view 
Thy length of landfkips, ever new ; 
Where Summer flings, in carelefs pride, 
Her varied vefture far and wide ! 


Who mark, beneath, each village-charm, 


Or grange, or elm-encircled farm : 
The flinty dove-cote’s crouded roof, 
Watch’d by the kite that fails aloof: 
The tufted pines, whofe umbrage tall 
Darkens the long. deferted hall : 
‘The veteran beech, that on the plain 
Colleéts at eve the playful train: 
The cott that fmokes with early fire, 
The low-roof'd fane’s embofom’d {pire ! 
Who now fhall indolently ftray 
Through the deep foreft’s tangled way ; 
Pleas’d at his cuftom’d tafk to find 
‘The well known hoary-treffed hind, 
That toils with feeble hands to glean 
Of wither’d boughs his pittance mean! 
Who mid thy nooks of hazle fit, 
Loft in fome melancholy fit; 
And liftening to the raven’s croak, 
The diftant flail, the falling oak ! 
Who, wandering at return of May, 
Catch the firft cuckow’s vernal lay ? 
Who, mufing wafte the fummer hour, 
Where high o’er-arching trees embow’r 
"The grafly lane, fo rarely pacd, 
With azure flowrets idly grac’d ! 
Unnotic’d now, at twilight’s dawn 
Returning reapers crofs the lawn: 
Nor fond attention loves to note 
The weather’s bell from folds remote: 
While, own’d by no poetic eye, 
Thy penfive evenings fhade the fky! 
For Jo! the Bard who rapture found 
From every rural fight or found ; 


Whofe genius warm, and judgment chafte, 


No charm of genuine nature paft ; 

Who felt the Mufe’s purett fires, 

Far from thy favour’d haunt retires : 

Who peopled all thy vocal bowers 

With thadowy fhapes, and airy powers. 
And fee, thy fad fequefter’d glooms 


Their ancient, dread repofe refumes ! 


From the deep dell, where fhaggy roots 


Fringe the rough brink with wreathed thoots, 


Th’ unwilling Genius flies forlorn, 
His primrofe chap!et redely tarr. 


Rev. May, 1777. Z 
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With hollow fhriek the Nymphs forfake 
The pathlefs copfe, and hedge-row brake. 
Where the delv’d mountain’s headlong fide 
Its chalky entrails opens wide, 
On the green fummit, ambufh’d high, 
No longer Echo loves to lie. 
No pearl-crown’d Maids, with wily look 
Rife beckoning from the reedy brook. 
Around the glow-worm’s glimmering bank, 
No Fairies run in fiery rank ; 
Nor brufh, half feen, in airy tread, 
The violet’s unprinted head. 
But Fancy, from the thickets brown, 
The glades that wear a confcious frown, 
The foreft-oaks, that pale and lone, 
Nod to the blaft with hoarfer tone, 
Rough glens, and fullen waterfalls, 
Her bright ideal offspring calls. 

So by fome fage inchanter’s fpell, 
(As old Arabian fablers tell) 
Amid the folitary wild, 
Luxuriant gardens gaily fmil’d : 
From fapphire rocks the fountains ftream’d, 
With golden fruit the branches beam’d ; 
Fair forms, in every wonderous wood, 
Or lightly tripp’d, or folemn ftood ; 
And oft, retreating from the view, 
Betray’d, at diftance, beauties new : 
While gleaming o’er the crifped bowers 
Rich fpires arofe, and fparkling towers. 

If bound on fervice new to go, 
The mafter of the magic fhow, 
His tranfitory charm withdrew, 
Away thillufive landfcape flew : 
Dun clouds obfcur’d the groves of gold, 
Blue lightning {mote the blooming mold: 
In vifionary glory rear’d, 
The gorgeous caftle difappear’d: 
And a bare heath’s unfruitful plain 
Ufurp’d the wifard’s proud domain. 


The Ode written at Vale-Royal Abbey in Chehhire is muck 
in the ftyle and manner of the Churchyard Elegy, and appears 
to be modelled upon it; yet it wants the fimplicity of the lat- 
ter; but that, poflibly, the magnificence of the fubject would 
not eafily allow. 

Our Author feems, alfo, to have had Mr. Gray in his eye 
when he wrote his Odes, entitled, the Crufade, and the Grave 
of King Arthur ; for they are much in the wild and wizard ftrains 
of his Cambrian lyre. The great poet, probably, thought this 
kind of minftrelfy beft adapted to exprefs the magic —' 

an 
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and romantic enthufiafm of the times he defcribes. We do 
not think thefe Odes inferior to Mr.Gray’s. At the fame time 
they have more perfpicuity. Some pretty original Sonnets fol- 


low, but we muflt—/feal no more. L 
e 
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Art IV. An Effay on the Application of Natural Hiftory to Poetry. By 

. Aikin. izmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Warrington, printed for 

Johnfon in London. 1777. 

HE natural alliance between the Sciences and the Arts, 
T though extremely obvious, has not been fufficiently at- 
tended to by artifts. Relying too much upon the native powers, 
of which they are, or imagine themfelves to be, poflefled, they 
have feldom taken due care to acquire that knowledge which 
is requifite to provide materials for the difplay of genius and to 
regulate its exertions. Hence it fo frequently happens that 
reat abilities are injudicioufly employed upon improper fub- 
jets, and that in productions which bear the evident traces of 
a mafterly hand, we meet with incongruities and deviations 
from truth and nature, which are no inconfiderable diminution 
of their merit. 

In none of the fine Arts is the utility of extenfive and va- 
rious knowledge mage apparent than in poetry. It being the 
province of the poet to collect and combine images from every 
quarter, it muft be of infinite advantage to him to be capable 
of furveying the feveral fields of nature with an accurate and 
{cientific eye. It is by this means alone that poetical compo- 
fition can be fufficiently diverfified to give it the charm of no- 
velty: and it is perhaps to be imputed to the neglect of this 
application of fcience, more than to any real deficiency of poeti- 
cal genius in the prefent age, that in modern poetry we fee fo 
much reafon to complain of a perpetual repetition of the fame 
images clad almoft in the fame language. 


This general idea is illuftrated at large in the prefent eflay, — 


fo far as refpeéts that extenfive branch of fcience, Natural Hif- 
tory. The ingenious Writer, with that happy union of folid 
judgment and elegant tafte which characterifes his works, has 
fhewn, by a number of well chofen examples, that the want of 
a minute attention to the objects of nature, has occafioned a 
famenefs of thought and expreffion in poetical defcriptions, 
which has all the appearance of fervile imitation, and has pro- 
duced confufed, obfcure, incongruaus and falfe delineations of 
nature. This latter obfervation our Author thus illuftrates : 

.© The genius of the eaftern poets, bold, ardent, and preci- 
Pitate, was peculiarly averfe to precifion and accuracy. Hur- 
tied away by the warm emotions arifing from an idea forcibly 


imprefled upon their minds, they often feem entirely to lofe 
4 2 fight 
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fight of the train of thought which the propofed fubje& would 
feem naturally to fuggeft. Hence their defcriptions, however 
animated and ftriking in certain points, are feldom full and 
diftin@ enough to form accurate reprefentations. I will ven. 
ture to cite thofe highly celebrated zoological paintings in the 
book of Job in confirmation of this remark. In all of thefe it 
is found, that fome one property of the animal, which it indeed 
poflefles in an eminent degree, but not exclufively, gives the 
leading tone to the defcription, and occupies the whole atten. 
tion of the poet, to the neglect of every minuter, though per- 
haps more difcriminating circumftance. Thus, the fole qua- 
lity of the horfe which is dwelt upon, is his courage in war, 
This, indeed, is pitured with great force and fublimity; but by 
images, many of which are equally applicable to any other war- 
like creature. Even the noble expreffion of ¢* his neck being 
cloathed with thunder,” is not fo finely defcriptive, becaufe it 
is lefs appropriated, than the ‘* /uxuriat toris animofum pedtus” 
of Virgil; and, for the fame reafon, I can fcarcely agree with 
Mr. Warton in preferring the paflage, ** He fwalloweth the 
ground with fiercenefs and rage, neither believeth he that it is 
the found of the trumpet,” to the lines 
Stare loco nefcit ; micat auribus, SP mit artus : 
Collectumque premens volvit fub naribus ignem. 

¢ The indiftinétnefs of moft of the other defcriptions in this 
book may be inferred from the very different opinions enter- 
tained by critics concerning the animals which the writer in- 
tended. Thus, the behemoth is by fome fuppofed to be the 
elephant, by others the hippopotamus. The reem, abfurdly 
in our verfion rendered the unicorn, is varioufly interpreted the 
rhinoceros, urus, oryx, and bifon. What is more extraordinary, 
the leviathan, to which a whole chapter is appropriated, has, 
with almoft equal plaufibility, been maintained to be the whale 
and the crocodile—a fifh, and an amphibious quadruped. It 
may, indeed, be alleged, that the defign of the poet in this 
place, which was to inculcate fublime ideas of the Divine 
power and majefty from confiderations of the grandeur of his 
works, and fentiments of humiliation from the comparifon of 
human ftrength and courage to thofe of other creatures, did not 
require, or even admit of minutenefs in zoological defcription. 
Still, however, fuch want of precifion in the great outlines of 
his figures, muft be imputed to the prevalence of a characterif- 
tig manner, rather than to the decifion of the judgment. 

‘ This fault, if we may venture to call it fo, to which the 
Oriental writers, from the peculiar caft of their genius, and an 
exuberance of that fire which conftitutes the very effence of 
poetry, were liable, is not, however, that againft which itis 
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neceflary to caution a modern poet. Want of knowledge, at- 








tention, or difcernmen e.occafioned thofe failures which 


the following inftances. ant to exemplify. 

¢ Lucan, a poet m e converfant with the {chools of 
shetoricians than with the works of nature, has contrived to 
fhew great ignorance in a clofe and fervile copy from Virgil. 
That writer defcribes with admirable truth and nature,thofe pre- 
fages of an impending ftorm which appear in the actions of cers 
tain animals. Among the reft he mentions that of the heron’s 
leaving its accuftomed haunts in the marfhes, and foaring to a 
great height in the air. This circumftance is thus varied in 
the reprefentation by Lucan : 
aufa volare 

Ardea fublimis, penne confifa natanti, 
« The heron dares to fly on high, trufting to its fwimming 
feather.” 

‘ He feems to have concluded that the heron, as a fowl con- 
verfant with water, muft be a fwimmer ; whereas every one in 
the leaft acquainted with the hiftory of this bird knows that it 
takes its prey only by wading, for which its long legs are ad- 
mirably adapted. Sg@e of his commentators, indeed, have at- 
tempted to free him from the imputation of ignorance, by fup- 
poling that the epithet ‘* fwimming feather” was intended to 
denote that eafy motion of a bird through the air which has of- 
ten been refembled to failing pr fwimming. But from the 
whole turn of the paflage, it appears evident to me, that Lucan 
meant to improve upon his original by one of thofe antitheti- 
cal points which, on all occafions, he fo much delights to in- 
troduce; the images of flying and fwimming are therefore fet 
in oppofition to each other; and unlefs the latter be employed 
in its fimple fignification, the words ‘* daring” and ‘* trufting” 
are not at all applicable. Were even the other explanation 
admitted, the fmooth {wimming motion would very ill. apply to 
a bird which is remarkable for its heavy and laborious flight. 

* His variation of another circumftance, in the fame paflage, 
isequally erroneous. ‘To the crow, which Virgil defcribes as 
faking folitary over the dry fands, he alfo attributes the action 
which that poet rightly appropriates to water fowl, of dafhing 
the water over its body before ftormy weather. 

—— caput fpargens undis, velut occupet imbrem, 
Inflabili greffu metitur litora cornix. 

‘ Mr. Warton’s tranflation of Virgil, though in general ex« 
tremely chafte and corre&t, affords one inftance of fimilar error 
in deviating from the original : 

Behold for thee the neighb’ring naiad crops 


The violet pale, and poppy’s fragrant tops. — Ecl, II. 
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‘ The epithet fragrant is the tranflator’s addition; and ap 
improper one; fince that plant has only a faint difagteeable 
odour. 

‘ A miftake, different in kind, fince it relates to time rather 
than to quality. yet refembling in fubject, appears in Pope’s 
firft paftoral. The rofe is reprefented as blowing along with the 
crocus and violet; though, in reality, fome months ihtervene 
betwixt their flowering : 


Here the bright crocus and blue vi'let glow, 
Here weftern winds on breathing rofes blow. 


¢ Manilius, in afhort defcription of Africa, has improperly 
introduced the peaceful and innoxious elephant into an enumes 
ration of the fierce and venomous animals which infeft that tor. 
tid region : 
Huic varias pefies, diverfaque membra ferarum, 
Conceffit bellis natura infefla futuris ; 
Horrendos angues, habitatague membra veneno, 
Et mortis partus, viventia crimina terre ; 
Et vafios elephantes habet, favofque leones, 
In paenas fatunda fuas, parit horrida tellus. \ Aftron. lib. 4, 
¢ Mr. Creech, in his tranflation of this*paflage, has aggravated 
this impropriety almoft to ridicule, by coupling the hion and 
elephant in one action, entirely unfuitable to the latter, 
Here nature, angry with mankind, prepares 
Strange monfters, inftruments of future wars ; 
Here fnakes, thofe cells of poifon, take their birth, 
Thofe living crimes and grievance of the earth; 
Fruitful in its own plagues, the defert fhore 
Hears elephants and frightful lions roar. 
¢ Shakefpeare, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, gives the 
following beautiful Jines to the banifhed Valentine : 
| Here I can fit alone, unfeen of any, | 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my diflreffes, and record my woes. 
¢ The plaintive character of the nightingale renders its in- 
trodoétion pleafing and proper ; but Congreve, in a paflage ap- 
percney imitated from this, has {poiled the image by ‘tranf- 
erring it to the Jark, whofe character is always cheerful and 
{prightly : . 
The morning lark to mine accords his note, 
And tunes to my diftrefs his warbling throat. . 
¢ It has been already obferved that the leviathan of Job is 
varioufly underftood by critics for the whale and the crocodile. 
Both thefe animals are remarkable for the fmallnefs of their eyes 
in proportion to the bulk of their bodies. Thofe of the cro- 
codile are indeed faid to be extremely piercing out of the wa- 
ter; in which fenfe, therefore, the poet’s expreffion that “ its 
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eyes are like the eye-lids of the morning,” can only be ap- 
licable. Dr. Young, however, in his paraphrafe on this part 


‘of Job, defcribing the crocodile as the animal intended in the 


original, has given the image an erroneous reference to the 
magnitude, rather than the brightnefs of its eye 

Large is his front; and when his burnith’d eyes 

Lift their broad lids, the morning feems to rife.” 

Mr. Aikin next proceeds to take notice of thofe falfe repre- 
fentations of nature, which are grounded on ancient error or 
fable, and judicioufly obferves that in the defcription of natu- 
ral objects, every fabulous image fhould be avoided. 

Having fhown that the accurate and fcientific knowledge of 
nature would obviate many of the defects ufually difcoverable 
in poetical compofitions, the Author goes on to exhibit the 
beauties which the poet may derive from natural, and chiefly 
from animated objects. In this part of the work he has judi- 
cioufly felected paflages from the poets, particularly Virgil, 
Milton, and Thomfon, to illuftrate the application of images 
drawn from natural hiftory to the purpofes of fimple defcrip- 
tion ; after which he quotes feveral fimilies from Homer as in- 
ftances of the ufe of natural images in the figures of comparifon. 
Thefe quotations, though numerous, appear neceflary to efta- 
blifh the Jeading fentiment of the Effay ; and they are accom- 
panied. with remarks, which at once difcover a folid judgment 
and a correct tafte. 

In order to fhew that the fources which natural hiftory af- 
fords for poetical defcription, are yet open and unexhautted, the 
Writer enumerates many natural objects and incidents, which, 
though highly pi€turefque, have not hitherto been taken notice 
of by the poets. Several of thefe are feleCted from Pliny’s Na- 
tural Hiftory, and from the relations of modern travellers. But 
the chief materials for this part of the defign are drawn from 
Mr. Pennant’s Britifh Zoology, to which Mr. Aikin acknow- 
ledges himfelf indebted for the original idea of his Effay. 

* Were a fecond Thomfon, fays our Author, to arife among 
us, he might derive feveral pleafing additions to the rural 


-{cenery and poetical calendar of this country from the work 


already fo often referred to, Mr. Pennant’s Britifh Zoology. 
Some of the circumftances which I fhall felect from it, are fo 
exactly fuited to the manner of that admirable poet, that we 
may be aflured he would have made ufe of them, had they oc- 
Curred to his mind. 

Among the figns which announce the very earlieft approach 
of fpring, he would have dwelt with delight upon the inter- 
efting and pidturefque figure of the miffel thrufh, the largeft pf 
our iongfters; concerning which Mr, Pennant acquaints us, 
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that ‘* it begins its fong, which is very fine, fitting on the fum. 
mit of a high tree, very early in the {pring, often with the ney 
year, in blowing fhowery weather ; whence the inhabitants of 
Hamphhire call it the ftorm-cock.” 

¢ We have feen how exquifitely Thomfon has painted a hot 
fummer’s noon, by a group of animals opprefied with languor 
under the beams of a meridian fun. Were the inftant of time 
changed, and the effects of a les overpowering heat to be re. 
prefented, a diftinguifhed place in the landfkip might be allot. 
ted to the fox, which ** in warm weather will quit its habita- 
tion for the fake of bafking in the fun, or to enjoy the frefh 
air; but then it rarely lies expofed, but chufes fome thick brake, 
and generally of gorfe, that it may reft fecure from furprize, 
Crows, magpies, and other birds, who confider the fox as their 
common enemy, will often, by their notes of anger, point out 
its retreat.” 

¢ It is fomewhat extraordinary that the very curious cecono- 
my of the decoys for wild ducks fhould have efcaped Thom. 
fon’s notice: the marfhy wooded folitudes in which they are 
placed ; the art with which they are conftructed ; the wonder- 
ful inftinét which renders thefe creatures capable of being taught 
to be the crafty betrayers of their companions; the furprize 
and ftruggle of the ftrangers on finding themfelves unexpectedly 
entrapped, would all together afford copious matter as well far 
fentiment as defcription. A circumftance relating to them, 
mentioned by Mr. Pennant, would be a pleating and entirely 
new objet in an evening picture. ‘* As foon as the evening 
fets in, the decoy rifes (as they term it) and the wild fowl feed 
during night. If the_evening is ftill, the noife of their wings, 
during their flight, is heard at a great diftance, and is a pleaf- 
ing, though rather melancholy found.” 

‘ The agreeable ufe Mr. Jago has made of the migration of 
fwallows, was juft now remarked. ‘The moral plan of his 
poem rendered it lefs proper to enter minutely into the natural 
part of the phenomenon; but adefcriptive poet might greatly 
improve the picture from Mr. Pennant’s article on that fubjedt. 
With what pleafing and pi€turefque circumftances are the de- 
parture and return of the fwallows reprefented in the two-fol- 
lowing relations! ‘* Mr. White (a clergyman of Selborne, 
Hants) on Michaelmas 1768, had the good fortune to have 
ocular proof of what may reafonably be fuppofed an actual mi- 

ration of fwallows. ‘Tvravelling that morning very early be- 
ween his houfe and the coaft, at the beginning of his journey 

¢ was environed with a thick fog; but on a large wild hea 
he mift began to break, and difcovered to him numberlefs 
fallen cluftered on the ftanding buthes, as if they had = 
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there: as foon as the fun burft out, they were inftantly on 
the wing, and with an eafy and placid flight, proceeded towards 

fea.” 

* Returning home, fays Sir Charles Wager, in the fpring of 
the year, as I came into founding in our Channel, a great flock 
of fwallows came and fettled on all my rigging 3. every rope 
was covered ; they hung on one another like a {warm of bees; 
the decks and carving were filled with them. They feemed al- 
mot famifhed and fpent, and were only feathers and bones; 
but being recruited with a night’s reft, took their flight in the 
morning.” 

‘ The migration of birds in general, is indeed a fertile fource 
of thofe uncommon and even fublime ideas which are effential 
to poetry. What more admirable than that fecret impulfe 
which incites every individual of a whole fpecies to crofs im- 
menfe feas and tracts of land in fearch of a fecure retreat againft 
unknown impending evils! What more beautiful than the or- 
der of their aflembling and flight ! What more aftonifhing than 
their prodigious numbers when congregated for this purpofe ! 
“© | have feen, fays Linnzus, the furface of the Calix (a river 
in Lapland) for the fpace of eight days and nights, entirely 
covered with ducks, pafling towards the fea on their fouthern 
journey, exceeding in number the armies of Xerxes, fo that I 
could not have imagined that fuch a multitude of bitds ever 
exifted.” 

After thefe extracts it will be unneceflary to fay any thing 
farther to engage the attention of our Readers to this pleafing 
and truly claffical performance. ¥ ; 


—* 





Art. VY. Dr. Watson’s Hiftory of the Reign of Philip the Second, King 
of Spain, concluded. 


AVING already fully expreffed our idea of the general 
character of this work, it only remains that we make 
fuch further extraéts from it, as fhall at once afford our Readers 
fome entertainment, and enable them to form a judgment con- 
cerning its merit. Out of the great variety of valuable mate- 
tials which offer themfelves to our notice, we fhall make no 
apology for felecting the following Jong but interefting narra- 
tive of the fiege of Leyden. 
‘ In order to form a juft conception of the operations of this 
memorable fiege, it is neceflary to remember that Leyden lies 
in a low fituation, in the midit of a labyrinth of rivulets and 


canals. The city was large and populous; and, at the time 
of the fiege, was furrounded with a deep ditch, and a ftrong 
wall, flanked with baftions. That branch of the Rhine which 
Kill retains its ancient name, pafles through the middle of it; 
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and from this ftream fuch an infinity of canals are derived, that 
it is difficult to fay whether the water or the land poflefles the 
gteater fpace. By thefe canals, the ground on which the city 
ftands is divided into a great number of fmall iflands, united 
together by near a hundred and fifty ftone-bridges, that are 
equally fubfervient to the beauty of the place, and the conye. 
nience of the inhabitants. Leyden is at the diftance of a few 
hours journey from the Hague, Delft, and Gouda, and only a 
little farther from Rotterdam on the one hand, and Haerlem on 
the other. On account of its fituation, as well as on its own 
account, it was deemed a place of the firft importance, and a 
prize worthy of all the ardour which was difplayed by the con. 
tending parties. 

¢ The Prince of Orange, who had received notice of the 


Governor’s intention to renew the fiege, communicated his in- 
Sin 


telligence to the citizens ; and exhorted them to furnith them- 
felves with ftores of provilions, and to fend out of the town all 
fuch perfons as would be ufelefs in defending it. They were 
not fufficiently attentive to thefe injunctions. The Prince com- 
plained of their remiffnefs, and informed them, that for three 
months at leaft it would not be in the power of the States to 
raife the fiege. 

‘© To retard the approach of the Spaniards, he ordered ten 
companies of Englifh adventurers, under the command of Col. 
Edward Chefler, to take pofleflion of two forts, one at the 
fluice of Gouda, and the other at the village of Alphen, by 
which the enemy muft pafs in their way to the city. Thefe 
trepps did not anfwer the expectation which William had con- 
eeved of their_behaviour. The five companies which were 
placed at the fluice of Gouda, after a fhort refiftance, betook 
themfelves to flight ; and the other five, after a fkirmifh in which 
no perfon fell on either fide, bafely imitated the example of their 
countrymen, and retired under the walls of Leyden. Thecitizens, 
who from their ramparts had beheld their ignominious beha- 
viour, and fufpected them of treachery, refufed to admit them 
within the town. The Englifh afcribed their condué to the 
infufficiency of the fortifications which they had been appointed 
to defend; but not being able to wipe out the fufpicion enter- 
tained of their fidelity, they all deferted to the enemy, buta 
few whom the people of Leyden received with open arms. 

© The Prince of Orange having intended that the Englifh 
forces, after being obliged to quit their firft ftations, fhould 
have retired into the town, had not provided any other troops 
to defend it. The inhabitants were therefore reduced to the 
neceflity of trufting for their defence to their own valour and 
condué&: acircumftance, which at firft had not a formidable 


afpeét, but which in the end proved the caufe of their preferva- 
4 tion: 
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tion; fince it was thereby much longer before they were re- 
duced by famine than it would have been, if befides themfelves 
they had had a numerous garrifon to fupport. 

¢ The government of Leyden was committed on this occa- 
fion to Janus Douza, a perfon of noble birth; and well known 
in the literary world, by his poetical productions. By his ex- 
ample, and his eloquence, this illuftrious patriot kindled in-the 
minds of his fellow-citizens, fuch a zeal for liberty, and fo 
great an abhorrence of the tyranny of Spain, as rendered them 
{uperior to every diftrefs, and in a great meafure f{upplied their 
want of military fkill. They muft however have been found infe- 
rior to the Spaniards ; and if Valdez, the Spanifh commander, 
to whom Requefens committed the conduét of the fiege, “had 
pufhed his operations with proper vigour, he muft certainly 
have made himfelf mafter of the town. But whether he wanted 
to fave his men, and to carry his end without bloodfhed; or 
defpaired, with the fkill and force which he pofleffed, to be 
able to reduce fo ftrong a place by fack and ftorm, he did not 
think of any other expedient for fubduing it, but that of block- 
ing it up on all fides, fo as to prevent the entrance of fupplies. 
To this one point all his operations were directed. By a cir- 
cular chain of more than fixty forts, which communicated with 
each other, and ran quite round the city, he invefted it on every 
fide, and not only rendered it impoflible to introduce fupplies, 
but even cut off all intelligence between the befieged and their 
friends in the other cities, except what was conveyed by pigeons, 
in the manner to which the Proteftants had recourfe during the 
blockade of Haerlem. 

‘ By one of the forts called Lammen, the bekeged having 
been deprived of the benefit of pafturing their cattle in the 
neighbouring meadows, they fallied out with great fury upon 
the Spaniards, and almoft got pofleffion of the fort; but after 
an obftinate and bloody conteft, they were at laft obliged to 
retire. The Spaniards fortified themfelves in that ftation more 
ftrongly than before; and the befieged now defpaired of being 
able, either in that or any other quarter, to remove them to a 
greater diftance from the city. Inftead of this, they appre- 
hended daily their nearer approach to it; and expected they 
would foon open their batteries, in order to prepare for taking 
it by ftorm. This belief ferved to quicken the inhabitants ; and 
the women as well as the men were employed day and night, 
without ceafing, in ftrengthening the fortifications. An ac- 
count was taken of the ftock of provifions within the town; 
and, in order to make it hold out as long as poffible, they be- 
gan to hufband it betimes. They were perpetually exhorting 
and animating each other, and expatiating upon the cruelty 


and perfidy of the Spaniards, and the unworthy fate of the 
people 
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people of Zutphen, Haerlem, and other places, who had trufted 
to their faith and —— When they were folicited to return 
to their allegiance by Lanoy, De Lique, and other natives of 
the Low Countries ; they made anfwer in the words of a cele. 
brated Latin poet, Fiflulam dulce canit valucrem dum deci pit 
auceps. 

OTe other letters, in which they were defired to refle& on 
the mifery to which they muft ere long be reduced, they re. 
plied, that they had, upon the moft mature confideration, re. 
folved rather to die of hunger, or to perifh with their wives 
and children in the flames of the city, kindled by their own 
hands, than fubmit to the tyranny of the Spaniards. 

¢ That mifery which, during the firft two months of the fiege 
exifted only in idea, was at laft realized. Their whole ftock 
of ordinary provifions being confumed, they were obliged to have 
recourfe to the flefh of dogs and horfes. Great numbers died 
of want; and many by the ufe of this unnatural food. The 
refolution of the people at length began to fail, and they now 
believed their prefent calamities to be fuperior even to thofe 
they fhould experience under the Spanifh government. Some 
of them conceived a defign to deliver up the town, and formed 
a fecret afiociation for this purpofe. But their plot being de- 
tected, means were taken to prevent them from putting it in 
execution. A great number of people having come one day in 
a tumultuous manner to a magiftrate whofe name was Adrian, 
exclaiming that he ought either to give them food, or deliver 
the town into the hands of the enemy: ‘¢ I have folemnly 
fworn, he replied, that I will never furrender myfelf, or my 
fellow-citizens, to the cruel and perfidious Spaniard; and I 
will fooner die than violate my oath. I have no food, elfe I 
would give it you. But if my death can be of ufe to you, 
take, tear me in pieces, and devour me; I fhall die with fatif- 
faction, if I know that by my death I fhall for one moment re- 
lieve you from your direful neceffity.” 

¢ By this extraordinary anfwer, the people, ftruck with afto- 
nifhment, were filenced, and their fury was for fome time ap- 
peafed. 

¢ The Prince of Orange, who was not ignorant of the ex- 
treme mifery to which the befieged were reduced, had done 
every thing in his power to accomplifh their relief. He had 
already collected large fupplies of provifions; but could not, 
with all his aétivity and addrefs, raife a fufficient force to open 
a paflage into the city. When he found that the fituation of 
the befieged would not admit of longer delay, he convened an 
affembly of the States of the province. The Deputies, after 
confidering the ftrength of the enemy, and the amount of their 
own forces, perceived it to be impraéticable to relieve the be- 
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fieged, either by land, or by the river and canals; they there- 
fore had recourfe to an expedient, which was diftated by de- 
{pair, and was the only one at prefent in their power to employ. 
They refolved to avail themfelves, againft the Spaniards, of that 
furious element, from which their country had often fuffered 
the moft dreadful devaftation ; to open their fluices, to break 
down the dykes of the Maefe and the Iffel, and by thus laying 
all the country round Leyden under water, to get accefs to the 
befieged with their fleet. Nothing could be more repugnant to 
the ideas of this people than fuch a refolution. To drain their 
Jands, to exclude the water, and preferve their dykes, were 
then, as they are ftill, objeéts to the Dutch of almot continual 
attention, and which coft them annually an immenfe expence, 
But they were at prefent animated by objects ftill more import- 
ant and interefting, and their love of liberty, joined to their 
dread of Popery and the Spanifh yoke, prevailed over every 
other confideration. The damage, which it was fuppofed would 
arife from the meafure adopted, was eftimated at fix hundred 
thoufand guilders. But they confidered, that if the Spaniards 
fhould fucceed in their prefent enterprize, not only the region 
to be overflowed, but all the reft of the province, would fall 
under their fubjection.” This the ftates regarded as infinitely 
worfe than either poverty or death; and in their prefent difpo- 
fition, they would have chofen to ruin the country altogether, 
rather than leave it to be enjoyed by an enemy whom they 
held in fuch abhorrence. ‘They were now employed in the de- 
molition of thofe mounds, upon which their exiftence as a na~ 
tion depends, with a degree of induftry and ardour, equal to 
that which they were accuftomed to employ in repairing them, 
after the ravages of an inundation. 

* The water, after its barriers were removed, diffufed itfelf 
over all the adjacent fields; and, in a few days, almoft the 
whole region which lies between Rotterdam, Gouda, Delft, 
and Leyden, was overflowed. The Spaniards were thrown at 
firft into the utmoft dread and terror; but when they under- 
ftood the caufe of this unexpected inundation, and obferved that 
the water did not rife above a certain height, they recovered from 
their aftonifhment. They were obliged to abandon fuch of 
their forts as were fituated in the lower grounds, and to retire 
to thofe which ftood higher; however, of thefe laft, they hoped 
to be able to keep poffeffion, and to continue the blockade, till 
the famine, which they knew raged in the town with dreadful 
fury, fhould conquer the obftinacy of the citizens, and bring 
the fiege to a conclufion. 

“ The Prince of Orange, in the mean time, was employed 
with the utmoft diligence in preparing every thing neceflary to 
fecure the fuccefsful execution of his intended purpofe. He 

ordered 
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ordered to be built, at Rotterdam and other places, near two 
hundred flat-bottomed veflels, having each of them ten, twelye. 
fourteen, or fixteen oars; and thefe he mounted with guns, 
and manned with eight hundred Zealanders ; a rude and favage, 
but a brave and determined band, animated at once by reli. 
gious zeal, and the moft implacable hatred againft the Spas 
niards ; and whofe appearance was rendered horrid by the fcars 
of innumerable wounds, which they had received in their late 
naval engagements. They were brought from the fleet by 
Boiffot, the Admiral of Zealand, to whom the condu& of the 
prefent enterprize was committed. 

¢ With fuch of the veflels as were already equipped, Boiffog 
left Delft in the beginning of September, and diredted his 
courfe towards Leyden. But the water had not as yet rifen to 
a fufficient height; and the banks of the rivers and canals, in 
which only there was a proper depth of water, were fo ftrongly 
fortified, as to render his approach to the city impracticable, 
From fome of their forts he obliged the Spaniards to retire, but 
others were of fufficient ftrength to withftand his moft vigorous 
attacks. In order to avoid thefe, he continued to break down 
more dykes as he advanced, and, in his progrefs, had feveral 
bloody engagements with the enemy. The blockade, however, 
remained {till as clofe as ever. Boiflot began to be apprehen- 
five of the iffue. Heaven feemed not to favour his defign. The 
north wind continued much longer than had been ever known 
at the prefent feafon, and retarded the water.in its afcent. The 
Prince of Orange, when Boiflot entered upon his expedition, 
had been confined to his chamber by a dangerous illnefs. He 
was now recovered, and came to vifit the Admiral’s difpofition 
of his fhips, which he found to be exaétly conformable. to the 
directions which the States had given him; but their defign, 
the Prince perceived, muft prove abortive, and all their labour 
and expence be loft, unlefs the wind fhould change foon to 
another quarter, and the autumnal tides rife as ufual. 

¢ With extreme impatience they now expected the approach 
of thefe tides, which are commonly the fubje@& of dread and 
terror to the Hollanders. The fituation of the befieged was 
become the moft deplorable and defperate. During feven weeks 
there had not been a morfel of bread within the city; and the 
only food had been the roots of herbs and weeds, and the fiefh 
of dogs and horfes. Even all thefe were at length confumed ; 
and the people reduced to live on foup made of the hides. of 
animals which had been killed. A peftilence fucceeded to the 
famine, and carried off in a few weeks fome thoufands of the 
inhabitants. Thofe who furvived, overwhelmed with anguifh 
at the difmal fcenes which they daily witneffed, were {carcely 


able to pesform the mournful office of burying the dead. * 
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this dreadful fituation, they beheld from their walls, the fails 
and flags of the veflels deftined for their relief ; but had the 
mortification to perceive, that it was utterly impoffible for them 
toapproach, It is not furprifing that fome of the people, find- 
ing their mifery greater than they were able to endure, fhould 
have entertained the thoughts of furrendering the town to the 
enemy. Some confpiracies were again formed for this purpofe ; 
put they were difcovered and defeated by the vigilance of Douza, 
fypported by a gteat majority of the people, to whom neither 
the peftilence, nor famine, nor death, in its moft hideous forms, 
appeared fo dreadful as the tyranny of the Spaniards. 

¢ But the time of their deliverance was at hand; and Heaven 
interpofed at laft in a confpicuous manner in their behalf. 
Towards the end of September, the wind changing from the 
north-eaft to the north-weft, poured the ocean into the mouths 
ofthe rivers with uncommon violence ; and then veering about 
to the fouth, it pufhed the water towards the plains of Leyden, 
till they were converted into a fpacious lake, in which the Spa- 
nifh forts were feen fcattered up and down, and many of them 
almoft covered with water. 

¢ Boiflot feized with ardour the opportunity which was thus 
prefented to him. And though feveral of the enemy’s fortifica- 
tions ftill lay in the way by which it was neceflary for him to 
advance, he foon ebliged the Spaniards to abandon them. 
The Zealanders purfued them, fometimes on foot along the 
dykes, and fometimes in their boats; and had feveral rencoun- 
ters with them, in which, from the advantage which their boats 
afforded them, they were every where victorious. The fitua- 
tion of the Spanifh troops at this time was truly deplorable. 
Some were fwallowed up in the ‘mud and water ; and others at- 
tempting to march along the dykes, were either killed by the 
firefrom the boats, or dragged down with hooks fixed to the 
ends of long poles, and put to the {word without mercy. Fif- 
teen hundred perifhed in their retreat. 

‘ All the forts were now forfaken, except the fort above- 
mentioned, called Lammen, of which, if the Spaniards had kept 
poflefion, they might have retarded the approach of the fleet for 
feveral days. This fort was much ftronger, and ftood higher than 
the reft. But when the garrifen underftood that their general 
had fled, and that the Zealanders‘on the one hand, and the 
befieged on the other, were preparing to’begin an attack, they 
abandoned their ftation, and by torch light effectuated a junce 
tion with the reft of the forces, in the middle of the night. 
© In this manner was the fiege of Leyden raifed, in the be- 
ginning of the fifth month after the blockade was formed. 
Boiffot advanced without delay to the gates of the city. The 


People, pale and meagre, ran, as their {mall remains of ftrength - 


would 
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would allow, to meet him; and many of them fo greedily de. 
voured the food which he diftributed, that what was intended 
for their relief, proved the caufe of their inftant deftru@ion, 
for provifions of every kind in the city had been entirely ex. 
haufted, and the befieged were fo weakened, that if the blockade 
had continued two days longer, they muft all have perithed, — 
¢ When they were fomewhat refrefhed with the food which 
Boiffot had brought, they accompanied the magiftrates. to one 
of the churches, where they rendered thanks to the Almigh 
for their deliverance. Never was any aflembly more deeply 
agitated. By the confideration of that fignal and unexpeéed 
deliverance, when they were upon the brink of ruin; joined 
to their remembrance of the difmal fcenes which they had 
witnefled, and of the many friends and fellow citizens whom the 
famine and peftilence had “carried off, their minds were over. 
powered at once with gratitude and forrow. They were dif- 
folyed in tears; and mingled together the voices of praife and 
of lamentation. 
_© The cotemporary hiftorians have further recorded, that 
when the Prince of Orange received information of the raifing 
of the fiege, being engaged in public worfhip in one of the 
churches at Delft, he ftood up, and read to the audience the 
letters which contained the intelligence; after which, the States 
being convened, a day of general thank{giving was appointed,’ 
_ One of the moft diftinguifhed chara&ters which appeared 
under Philip the Second, was Farnefe, Duke of Parma, whom 
Philip employed againft Henry IV. of France. Between this 
great general and the French monarch, Dr. Watfon draws the 
following comparifon : : 

‘ From their earlieft youth they had been alike diftinguifhed 
by the love of arms; and had pafled their lives either in learn- 
ing or practifing the artof war. They pofleffed alike the talent 
of conciliating the affe€tions of their troops, without any relaxa- 
tion of.difcipline or diminution of authority. They were equal 
too in perfonal courage, in quick difcernment, and in fertility 
of genius. But the King was prompt in his decifions ;’ the 
Duke more cautious and circum{pect. The latter always cool, 
and mafter of himfelf, tranfgreffed, on no occafion, the bounds 
of the ftriteft prudence; but the former was often betrayed by 
his natural impetuofity and ardour, rather to aét the part of a 
common foldier, than of a general, and unneceflarily to expole 
his perfon to danger. From the fame impetuofity of tempers 
the King was ever fond of ftriking a decifive blow by a pitched 
battle in the field, whereas the Duke chofe rather to accomplifh 
his defigns by ftratagem and dexterity, without bloodhhed. 
Notwithftanding this diverfity in their charaéters, they were 


indifputably the greateft captains of the age in which - 
lived; 
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fived 3 and may be compared, without fuffering by the com- 
parifon, with the moft illuftrious commanders either in ancient 
or in modern times.’ ' | 

This encomium upon the character of Henry IV. of France, 
and indeed the praifes generally beftowed upon him by, hifto- 
rians, do not appear to us to have fufficient foundation in 
facts, Without entering farther into the fubject at prefent, 
it is evident from fome circumftances, in that, part of the 
hiftory of this prince which our Author relates, that he by no 
means deferves to be ranked in the fame clafs of military merit 
with the Duke of Parma. After Henry had raifed the fiege of 
Paris, he was fo intent upon the idea of an immediate engage- 
ment, that he remained ignorant of the Duke’s defigns againft 
the ftrong fortrefs of Lagny, till it was too late to fecure it. 
On the Duke of Parma’s fecond expedition into France, Henry 
took fuch a rafh and injudicious ftep, at the head of a fmall 
detachment, that, inftead of a great general, he appeared to 
the Duke in no better light than as a captain of borfe, And 
when the Duke was blocked up with his army in the peninfula 
of Caux, Henry was fo inattentive to the motions of his adver- 
fary, that he fuffered himfelf to be amufed by the pretence of an 
attack, till the Duke had tranfporied his troops over the Seine 
to Caudebec. In thefe operations Henry appears to have little 
claim to the title of one of the greateft captains of the age, and 
gives few proofs of being equal to the Duke of Parma in 
* quicknefs of difcernment and fertility of genius.” 

We have fometimes in the courfe of this work feen occafion 
to wifh that the Author had illuftrated his narrative of fieces 
and military operations, with engraved plans of the {cenes of 


action. s.. 
Art. VI, Addrefes to Young Men. By James Fordyce, D. D. 
tz2mo. 2vols. 7s. fewed. Cadell. 1777. 

‘HOSE who have read Dr. Fordyce’s Sermons to Young 
Women, will naturally form great expeCations from his 
Addreffis toYoung Men; and we may venture to aflure fuch as 
are difpofed to make candid and equitable allowances for the 
difficulty of the tafk, that their expeétations will not be difap- 
pointed. The tender and affectionate concern which the 
Author exprefles for the improvement of youth in knowledge 
and virtue,—in every thing that can render them trul 
amiable,—fhews the goodnefs of his heart; and the agreeable 
and entertaining manner in which he communicates to them the 
moft ufeful inftru€&tions, does honour. to his tafte and genius, 
But as the fentiments which we entertain of his merit, as a 
writer, are well known, we fhall only add, in few words, with 
refpe&. to the prefent work,—what may be faid of all the 
Rev. May, 1777. Aa Author’s 
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Author’s publications—that it is admirably calculated to prod 
mote the moft important interefts of human fociety. 

Well knowing with what contempt and difguft many of the 
young men of the prefent age are taught to look on every thin 
that bears the name of preaching, and fentibdle of the difficult 
of obtaining their attention to friendiy admonition in the form 
of Sermons, the Doctor has, with great propriety, adopted a 
different plan: 

‘ IT have ftudied to accommodate myfelf ailfo,? fays he, * to the 

gayer part of my youthful friends, for whofe happinefs, as well as 
tor that of the graver, I fhail always be folicitous, without giving up 
a fingle point of true religion, or found morality. 
- © Tt has been my aim to engage the hearts, no lefs than the under. 
ftandings, of my hearers, in favour of truth and goodnefs, Curious 
fpeculations, learned enquiries, philofophical difquifitions, or the 
diftingtions of a metaphyfical divinity, did not enter into my de- 
fien. If they had, they might have been eafily extracted froma 
moderate library. But, partly to imprefs upon the youthful mind, 
fentiments of piety and worth, partly to warn it againit the mifchiefs 
to which itis motit expofed in a ftate of public manners highly cor- 
rupt and feducing, was my chief endeavour. 

‘ l-am uncer little apprehenfion, that thofe who join liberality of 
fentiment to ferioufnel: of principle, will reject the friendly counfels 
here prefented, becaufe they are not introduced with texts of {crip- 
ture, becaufe they are not fettered by the formalities of method, or 
yet becaufe they are accompanied with illuftrations, remarks, and 
modes of compellation, more familiar, lefs folemn, and nearer the 
level of common life, than have been often adopted in grave dif- 
courfes, , 

‘ Yer it will be underllood, that I fpeak to Young Men at large, 
as forming one numerous ailsmbly, which I fappofe to be prefent, 
and whofe prefence I feel to be an object of importance and anima- 
tidh. Ionly except the hypocritical bigot, the profligate infidel, 
and the malevolent detractor. For them I profefs no zeal: on them 
J can ftamp no imprefiion; and from them I expect no quarter, if 
they fhould chance to mix with my hearers. 

* It will likewife be perceived, that thefe two volumes comprife 
but a portion of my fubjeét, which appears on the flighteft furvey 
both comprehenfive and various. ‘To do it but tolerable juftice, 
miany topics of much moment will afterwards require our confidera- 
tion, if it fhall pleafe Heaven to afford leifure and ability.’ 

The fubje€&t of our Author’s firlt Addrefs is,—-The Re/pec 
due to Young Men, and the introduction to it will give our 
Readers a clear idea of the manner in which he endeavours to 
gain the attention and captivate the hearts of youth. He ad- 
drefles them not in the language of a wild enthufiaft, a gloomy 
bigot, a four Chriftian, a formal, folemn difciplinarian, or rigid 
moralift, but in the mild, perfuafive, and affectionate language 
of a real friend, and prudent counfellor, who has their welfare 
and happiefs fincerely at heart. ) 

I “| Whether 
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«¢ Whether I confider you,” fays he, ** whom | have now the pleafure 
of addrefling, as individuals, or a part of fociety ; as entering on the 
theatre of life, or defigned for a higher exi! tence when you leave it ; 
as poflefied of great advantages, fubyect to many difiiculties, or ex- 
pofed to peculiar temptations ; I am deeply imprefied with your 
jmportance, and tenderly anxious for your welfare. Thas, indeed, [ 
have long felt with regard to you; and to merit your efleem by pro- 
moting yOur improvement, your reputation, and your happinefs, has 
long been an object of my ambition. 

‘ Will you hearken to me, then, as to a brother and a friend, 
whilft I endeavour with freedom and affection, with familiarity and 
refpect at the fame time, to engage your thoughts On a variety of 
topics clofely connected with your particular circumiflances, and 
your beft intereits? I pretend to no influence, but that of perfuafion, 
and to no authority, but that of truth. It is not my intention to in- 
dulge indifcriminate fatire, or general declamation againtt vice and 
folly, without any diftinétion of characters, or any view to the prin- 
ciples and manners of the age. I mean not to burden your memo- 
ries with the minute fubdivifions of ichulaiiic method, or to perplex 

our underftandings with the unfatisfaciory fubtilties of theological 
debate, Yet lefs would I feek to miilead your imaginations by the 
hantoms of a wild enthufiafm, or chil] your hearts by the gloomy 
{fpectres of fuperftition. Far from wifliing to debar you from any 


innocent delight, I propofe to fhow, by what means you may actu- 


ally multiply your pleafures, and enjoy with the higheit relifh, to 
the largett extent, and for the jongeit term, every gratification be- 
coming your nature, and fuited to your ftate, 

¢ Our fyflem, neverthelefs, may appear to be fomewhat unfafhion- 
able. But if you will honour us with your attention, we doubt not 
of being able to convince you, that in reality it implies nothing vul- 
gar or illiberal; that it requires not a fingle action, word, look, or 
thought, of which you can have reafon, in any company, or on any 
occafion, to be afhamed. Neither, as | hope, will you find us, in 


the profecution of our plan, ftrict without neceflity, or fevere without 


caufe. Weare willing, gentlemen, to make every candid allowance 
for the imbecillity of human nature, like thofe who feel themfelves 
men; and for the gatety of juvenile minds, like thoie who remember 
that they alfo were once young. When the cleareit rules of duty 
oblige us to remonitrate, and our warnings are feconded by the molt 
awful fanctions of religion, even thea we would temper admonition 
with tendernefs, and engage you to embrace inftruction chiefly from 
ingenuous motives ; always regretting when we are compelled to en- 
force it by confiderations lefs atiraétive, but never affumi ing the air 
of a tutor, or adopting the flyle of thofe that affect ** to have domi- 
nion over your faith, inftead of being helpers of your joy.” 

“Young men exhort to be fober-minded—Intreat the younger 
men as brethren ’—were the directs ‘one given by an Apoitle to iwo 
Evangelitts, who were both his pupils and his friends, refpecting the 
Manner in which they fhould treat he youth of theirdays. You 
will not fay, that this was the language of a bigot. A bigot, At 
are fenfible, is the avowed enemy of a!l moderate counfe!s, A con 
cefcending difpofition, an oblig ing de: meanour, he neither practif 
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rorcommends. His fancy is too much heated to regard the mez- 
fures of common tenfe, or the laws of focia! life, in maiters of fpiri- 
tual concern ; and his judgment is too nariow to comprehend the exe 
tenfive objects of religion and humanity. Such a man does not ex. 
hort, but dictate, does not intreat, but command; and as. for the 
plain unpretending virtues of prucence and fobriety, a temperate 
mind and a difcreet behaviour, what are they to him who is intoyi- 
cated with a conceit of his fuperior faucity and wildom? How dif 
ferent was the character of St. Paul! ! 

* Formerly, indeed, he too had teen a blind and furious zealot: but 
from the time that he imbibed the meek and lowly fpirtt, with the en-: 
larged and generous principles of his new Matter, no one could be more 
mild or unafluming, more ftrictiy attentive to the rights of mankind, 
or more {weetly folicitous for their falvation—‘* Young men extort,” 
—towhat? To difplay their courage, or their zeal, by perfecuting thofe 
who differ from them, by deftroying God’s creatures in God’s name, 
as he had done when himfelf a young man; or yet to evidence their 
virtue and their piety by renouncing all terreftrial enjoyments, relin~ 
guifhing all iecular connexions, and being unprofitable to others under. 
the pretence of faving themfelves ? No; but to be ‘* fober-minded,” 
that is to fay, regular and confiderate, careful to govern their paffions, 
improve their faculties, and prepare for performing with diligence and 
difcretion their duty to fociety. But however important or neceflar 
fuch advice may appear, it muft never be obtruded with officioufnefs, 
or prefled with afperity; it muft fill be prompted by a benevolent 
difpofition, and {till accompanied with an amiable addrefs. Thisen- 
}iyhtened man well knew thatthe human mind revolts againft alb 
violent attempts to controul her; that the requires to have her reafon 
convinced by argument, and her afiection engaged by kindnefs ;: 
that her innate pride is fhocked at thofe who would prefume to tutor 
her with rigour; that both the fpirit and impatience of youth in par- 
ticular are apt to rebel, where avthority, however founded, is not 
‘foftened by gentlenefs, or rather where the mafter ts not happily con- 
cealed in the friend; butthat much may be done by him who has the 
fill to graft inftruction upon ingenuity, and to gain the contidence of 
his difciples by ufing them well.—‘‘ intreat the young men as bre- 
thren.’’ Regarding them as the rational offspring of your common 
Parent, as members of the fame great family with you, tnitiated in 
the fame divine faith, and deftined to the fame immortal fellowfhip, 
avoid in your reproofs, admonitions, and counfels, whatever might 
tend todifguft or difcourage them: let candour and benignity reign in 
all: befeech, obteft, conjure them to be wife, to be good, to be happy: 
let your arguments breathe, throughout, the heart-felt earneiinefs, the 
whole beautiful flame of fraternal and chriftian friendthip. In hort, 
St. Paul was thoroughly acquainted with human nature and human 
life. Inthis inftance he difcovers not more concern for the edifica- 
tion and felicity of Young Men, than knowledge of their confequence, 
character, and fituation.” : 

From this introduction, the Reader will readily perceive 
what may be expected from the Addreffes of a writer fo well 


acquainted with the human heart, and with the propereft me- 
theds 
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thods of gaining the affections and the confidence of youth, 
The fubjects are thefe:—The Reverence which Young Men 
owe to themfelves; Honour asa Principle; Honour as a Re- 
ward; the Defire of Praife; Love; Friendfhip; a Manly Spi- 
rit, as oppofed to Efeminacy; a Manly Spirit, as oppoled to 
Cowardice ; the beauty of Humility; the S:ate of the Times 
asa Motive to early Piety— Thefe fubdjects have not novelty 
indeed to recommend them, but they are placed in a pleafing 
and ftriking point of view; the fentiments are juf€ and perti- 
nent, elegantly exprefled, and beautifully illuftrated. 

When we coniider the well known character of our Author, 
and the importance of his fubject, we cannot but think it un- 
neceflary to extend this article to any confiderable length, as 
there are few readers of tafte and curiofity, we imagine, who 
will not be defirous of having recourfe to the work ; certainly 
no parents, who are folicitous for the happinefs of their fons, 
who will not warmly recommend it to their frequent and at- 
tentive perufal.— Happy the young men, who take our author 
for their guide and counfellor! He will condu& them with 
fafety and honour through the dangerous and flippery paths of 
youth; will teach them to aét a manly part in every rank and 
relation of life; to check their prefumption and telf-conceit 5 
not to be high-minded, but to fiar; that of all difpofitions, ge- 
nuine humility is not only the moft decent, but the moft en- 
gaging; that genuine and invincible courage is infeparably 
connected with rectitude and religious hope; that if the early 
part of life be trifled away without improvement, manhood will 
be contemptible, and old age wretched. He will thew them 
wherein true pleafure confiits, and how to enjoy it in fafety ; 
that in order to be wife, it is not neceflary to be dull; that a 
man’s underftanding will not be the worf:, for his having em- 
ployed it on the belt objects; his talents the lefs brilliant, for 
his not abufing them; his converfation the lefs chearful, for 
his being eafy in his mind; or his manners the lefs pleafing 
and courteous, édae® his principles inculcate and infpire every 
kind affection ; that chearfulnefs and amufement are not pre- 
cluded, but, on the contrary, heightened by a judicious mixture 
of feriouf{nefs and reflection ; and that all the harmlefs unbend- 
ings of merriment are confiftent with the ftricteft rules of a 
liberal piety. He will teach them to beware of rafh and dan- 
gerous connections; to be flow and cautious in contracting 
intimacy; to confider virtuous friendfhip, when once efta- 
blithed, as a facred engagement. ‘To conclude, he will teach 
them, that reverence to God is the moft powerful reftraint from 
vice, as well as the higheft incentive to virtue. R 
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Arte VIL The Hifory of the Flazellants ; or, the Advantages of Dif: 
cipline: Being a Paraphrate and Commentary on the Hivoria Fig. 
gellantium of the Abbe Boileau, Doftor of the Sorbonne, Canon of 
the Holy Chapel, &c. By Somebody who is not Doétor of the 
Scrbonue. gto. 11. 28. Elingefton, &c. 1777. 


UR learned Readers, that is, thofe who have gone through 
the whole proce/s of a clafiical education, and confequently 
are not ignorant of the meaning of the term Flagellation, will 
eafily give us credit when we allure them, that we fat downto 
the perufal of the Hiftory of the Flagellants, with feelings 
which were by no means likely to bias our judgment in favour 
of the work. By a very natural aflociation of ideas, the fight 
of the title-page, with a kind of magical incantation, inftantly 
conjured up a difagreeable train of images, which we had long 
2eo configned to oblivion—placed us in the gloomy region of 
difcipline, and at the foot of the frowning pedagogue—led us 
through the whole ceremony of denudation and maftigation— 
and obliged us to feel over again, many a ** diftrefsful ftroke 
that our youth fuffered,” 
Memini que plagofum mihi parvo 
Orézium didiare. 

Tt is no fmall proof of the merit of this work (for which the 
Public is faid to be indebted to Mr. de Lolme, Author of a 
Treatife on the Conttitution of England) that it has fo entirely 
overcome our {chool-boy prejudices, as to enable us to find 
much entertainment in a fubject formerly fo difagreeable, and 
even to convince us that flagellation is a practice exceedingly 
natural, and capable of the moft ufeful application. 

We canrot give our Readers an idea of the manner, in which 
this change has been produced in our opinions and feelings on 
this important fubject, without firft making them acquainted 
with the nature and general plan of the work: 

The Abbé Boileau, who was elder brother to the celebrated 
poet of that name, wrote a book (in 12mo. printed at Parts, 
1700) entitled, Hi/loria Flagellantium, de recto et perverfo flag- 
rorum ufu apud Chriflianos ; containing, not an hiftory of the 
particular feét of heretics called Flagellants, but a calle@ion of 
facis and quotations on the fubject of felf-difcipline and flagel- 
lation, written apparently with no other defign than to amule 
the Public with a number of anecdotes with which the Author 
had been amufed himfelf. The faéts related in this work are 
incoherently put together, and the Abbé’s refle@tions upon them 
yb{cure and often inconfifient. Inftead therefore of giving 4 
tranflaiion of the work, our Author has thought it more eligible 
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the Abbé Boileau. Of the manner in which he has executed 
this defign, he gives the following account: 

¢ With thefe materials, the quantity or number of which I 
determined neither to increafe or decrcafe, I attempted to write 
a book ; propofing to myfelf a tafk of much the fame nature 
with that kind of play which fometimes ferves to amufe compa- 
nies of friends in winter-eveninzs, in which lets of words in 
appearance incompatible with one another, are propofed, and 
are without any of them being left out or even di:placed, to be 
made into fome confiftent fpeeches, by the help of intermediate 
arguments. Such tafk I have, as | fay, tried to perform with- 
out fetting afide any of the facts and quotations from authors 
contained in the Abbé Boileau’s book: only I have taken great 
liberty with refpect to placing and cilplacing fuch faéts, as 
without that indulgence the tafk on this occalion was not to 
be performed. ‘The work, or problem, tuerefore 1 propofed to 
myfelf, inftead of being that which more commonly occurs, and 
is exprefled in the following terms; ** certain arguments being 
given, to find the necetiary facis to fupport them ;”" was this, a 
certain number of facts, pretty well authenticated, being given, 
to find the natural conclufions and inductions which they fup- 
ply."—To this paraphrafe thus made on the materials afforded 
by the Abbé Boileau, and to what little 1 have preferved of his 
book ; viz. the fubftance of the firft chapter, and the titles of 
the fecond and third, with part of that of the fifth, which an- 
iwers to the fixth of this book, I have added an ample com- 
mentary, in which I have introduced only fuch facis, as either 
memory or other authors fupplied me; fo that the Abbé’s 
work (atwelves book) printed on a very large type, has {welled 
into the majeftic quarto which is now laid before the Public.— 
In compofing this quarto, two different parts I have performed. 
In the paraphrafe’on the Abbé Botleau’s work, keeping to the 
{ubje&t, and preferving as much as { could the turn of my Au- 
thor’s book, i have exprefied myfelf in the ftyle and manner, in 
which it was not unlikely a Doétor of the Sorbonne, and a 
Dean of the Church of Sdns, might have written: in the 
commentary I have followed my own inclination. Conform- 
ably to that which is often practifed on the ftage, where the 
fame player fills two different parts at the fame time, by fpee- 
dily altering his drefs ; I have in this work acted in two duter- 
ent alternate capacities, as I changed fides: in the text L acted 
the part of a Doctor of the Sorbonne; and then, quickly re- 
fuming my former ftation, I expatiated and commented in the 
note, upon what the Doctor had jutt faid in the text.’, 

The ends which the Author propofes to himfelf in this work 
are, the information of pofterity, who will here find a minute 
Getai} of wonderful fais ;—the moral infiruStion of the prefent 
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age, by giving them a ftriking proof of that deep fenfe of jut. 
tice which exifts in the breafts of all men ;—and the entertain. 
ment of philofophers and critics by furnifhing them with an 
unufual fubjec& of fpeculation and debate, and of the Public jn 
general, by colleGting into one vicw, without any offence to 
religion or decency, many fingular and ludicrous fads, 

In the text of the work, in which the Writer {peaks as q 
Doétor of the Sorbonne, he proves with profound erudition 
and acute criticifm, that no perfons under the Jewifh law, in. 
flicted on themfelves, with their own hands, voluntary chaftife. 
ments, or received it from the hands of others; this mode of 
punifhment being only impofed in a coercive manner as an 
atonement for certain crimes: he then proceeds to fhew, that 
there is no authority for this practice in the writings of the 
New Teftament. He next produces many authorities to prove 
that the ule of flagellation prevailed among the ancient Heathens, 
both as a punifhment of flaves, captives, and criminals, and as 
a voluntary act of religion. 

In fupport of this latter pofition, our Author, among other 
quotations, makes feveral from Lucian, which only appear to 
prove that flagellation was ufed by the Spartans, and among 
feveral of the fects of the Greek philofophers, as an exercife of 
the fortitude and hardinefs of their youth. The following paf- 
fage might have been adduced from the fame author as a dire& 
proof that it was cuftomary among the priefts, in their aéts of 
religion, among other aufterities, to make ufe of voluntary fla- 
gellation. In The Death of Peregrinus, who had burned himfelf 
at the Olympic games, Lucian, expreffing his expectation that 
he would be admitted among the divinities, fays ‘** his difciples 
will fhortly appoint him prietts, who will fcourge, or cauterize, 
their flefh, or perform other marvellous ceremonies.”—Map- 
rupomns Oe n ev THs bepeas avla amodaxOncso Tas, laxsvyun, 1 
Kan pIW, N TEVOS TOLALTNS Tepalupytas. 

Our learned DoGor of the Sorbonne, in the next place, re- 
futes the opinion that voluntary flagellations were in ufe among 
the Fathers and firft Chriftians; proving by irrefragable argue 
ments, that this ought not to be inferred from any figurative 
expreffions in their writings, or from fuch extraordinary facts 
as the fcourging which the angel gave to St. Jerome becaufe he 
‘was fired with an ardent defire of acquiring the ftile and elo- 
quence of Cicero, the lafhes which St. Anthony received from 
the Devil in his cell, or thofe which he infli@ed on St. Hila- 
rio, when, as St. Jerome relates, ‘* this wanton gladiator [mean- 
ing the Devil] beftrode him, beating his fides with his heels, 
and his head with a {courge.” 

That felf flagellation was. unknown, or at leaft not generally 
ufed in the early ages of Chriftianity, is next inferred from the 
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entire filence of the rules inftituted by the firft founders of mo- 
nafteries on this head ; corrections being only enjoined as pu- 
nifhments for offences, and inflicted by another perfon, com- 
monly by the Bifhop. Among other offences punifhed with 
the lath, the Author mentions that of converfing with a wo- 
man in the abfence of any witnefs: ‘* Let the man (fays St. 
Columbanus, who firft inftituted the monaftic life in France) 
who has been alone with a woman, and has taiked familiarly 
to her, be kept on bread and water for two days, or receive 
two hundred lafhes’—from whence, by the way, we may in- 
fer, that in the judyment of a Monk, the lofs of a good dinner 
js a punifhment equivalent to that of receiving a hundred 
lafhes. 

Voluntary flagellations began to be countenanced by men 
of great eminence, and to come into general practice in the 
eleventh century. Of the feverity with which they were ufed 
our Author gives many wonderful inftances, among which are 
the following: ‘* That holy man, the Bifhop of Eugubio, 
would often impofe upon himfelf a penance of an hundred 
years, and perform it in twenty days, by the ftrenuous appli- 
cation of a broom. Every day being fhut up in his cell, he re- 
cited the whole Pfalter, or Book of Pfalms, at leaft one time, 
when he could not two, being all the while armed with a be- 
fom in each hand, with which he inceflantly lafhed himfelf.— 
It was the conftant praQice of Dominic the Cuiraffed, after 
ftripping himfelf naked, to fill both his hands with rods, and 
then vigoroufly flagellate himfelf; this he did in his times of 
relaxation. But during Lent time, or when he really meant to 
mortify himfelf, he frequently undertook the hundred years pe- 
nance, which a man has accomplifhed, when he has flagellated 
himfelf during the whole time the Pfalter is tung twenty times 
over. In one day he fuftigated himfelf while it was repeated 
twelve times over, ** which (fays Cardinal Damian, who was 
himfelf no mean performer in this way) filled me with terror 
when I heard the fact,”—St. Anthelm fcourged himfelf ever 
day, making lafhes fall thick on his back and fides, and by 
thus heaping ftripes upon ftripes, he never fuffered his {kin to 
remain whole.—And the widow Cechald, among many other 
woman who ranked themfelves with the Flagellants, went 
through the hundred years penance, allotting three thoufand 
lathes for every year.” 

The infliction of this punifhment by the hands of the con- 
feflor after this became general, and was fubmitted to even by 
Princes. .Nay, women became fubject to caftigation from the 
Monks; a practice which led to great abufes. To illuftrate 
this, the Doétor relates the following ftory: ** A woman wha 
was,gone to make her confeflion, had been fecretly followed 
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by her hufband, who was jealous of her; and he had hid him. 
felf in fome place in the church where he might fpy her: byt 
as foon as he faw her led behind the altar by the prieft, in of. 
der to be flagellated, he made his appearance, objected that 
fhe was too tender to bear a flagellation, and offered to receive 
it in her ftead. “This propof.] the wife greatly applauded ; and 
the man had no fooner placed himfelf upon his knees, than the 
exclaimed, ** Now, my Father, lay on ftouily, for I am a 
great finner.” 

Among other laudable applications of flagellation, our hifto. 
rian mentions one in honour of St. Edmund; * who, durine 
the time he was purfuing his ftudies in Paris, being folicited by 
a young woman to commit the fin of fornication, bade her 
come to his apartment, and there, ftripping her naked, flagel. 
Jated her fo feverely, that he covered her whole body with 
ftripes.”, On which fact the commentator fagely remarks, ¢ | 
fear much, that among the crouds of young men of this coun. 
try, who are in thefe times continually flocking to the above. 
named city, there are but very few who imitate the condué of 
their blefled countryman St. Edmund,’ | 

After a brief hiftorical narrative of the rife and progrefs of 
thofe fects which have adopted this praétice, and been deno- 
minated Flagellants, our Doctor demonftrates, with much ana- 
tomical {kill as well as logical fhrewdnefs, that this practice 
ought to be followed with fome prudence and caution, without 
which the /ower difcipline may be contrary to decency, and the 
upper may bring defluxions em the eyes. 

Having given this general account of the DoStor’s text, we 
fhall feleé&t a few brilliant paflages from the Commentator’s 
notes ; fome of which the Reader may obferve, if he thinks it 
worth while, are not very clofely connected with the main 
fubject. 

‘ Among thofe Solitaries who fixed their habitations up- 
on the tops of columns, particular mention is made of one 
who was afterwards, on that account, denominated St. Simeon 
Stylites, from the Greek word Yjvao0s, a column. This St. 
Simeon Stylites was a native of Syria; and the column upon 
which he had chofen to fix his habitation, was fixty cubits high. 
Numbers of people reforted to it, from all parts, in order to 
confult him upon different fubjeéts ; and he delivered his oracles 
to them frem his exalted manfion. One of his methods of mor- 
tifying himfelf was, to make frequent genuflexions; and he 
made them fo quickly, it is faid, and in fuch numbers, that a 
perfon, who one day {pied him from a little diftance, and at- 
tempted to count them, grew tired, and left it off when he had 
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¢ St. Anthony is commonly thought to have a great com- 
mand over fire, and a power of deftroying, by flafhes of that 
element, thofe who incur his difpleafure ; the common peo- 
le having been led into this belief, by conftantly feeing a fire 
placed by the fide of that Saint in the reprefentations that are 
made of him; though this fire is placed there for no other rea- 
fon than becaufe the Saint is alfo thought to have’the power 
of curing the eryfipelas, otherwife called the facred fire (ignis 
facer) in the fame manner as St. Hubert cures the hydrophoby, 
St. John the epilepfy, and other Saints other diforders. A cer- 
tain monk of St. Anthony, who wdas well acquainted with the 
above prepoflefions of the vulgar concerning the power of this 
Saint, ufed, on Sundays, to preach in publick, in different vil- 
Jages within a certain diftance from his convent. One day he 
aflembled his congregation under a tree on which a magpye had 
built her neft, into which he had previoufly found means to 
convey a fmall box, filled with gunpowder, which he had 
well fecured therein; and out-of the box hung a long thin 
match, that was to burn flowly, and was hidden among the 
leaves of the tree. As foon as the monk, or his affiftant, had 
touched the match with a lighted coal, he began his fermon. 
In the mean while the magpye returned to her neft; and find- 
ing ia it a ftrange body which fhe could not remove, fhe fell 
into a paflion, and began to fcratch with her feet, and chatter 
unmercifully, The friar affected to hear her without emotion, 
and continued his fermon with great compofure; only he would 
now and then lift up his eyes towards the top of the tree, as 
if he wanted to fee what was the matter. At laft, when he 
judged the match was near reaching the gunpowder, he pre- 
tended to be quite out of patience; he curfed the magpye, and 
wifhed St. Anthony’s fire might confume her, and went on again 
with his fermon: but he had fcarcely pronounced two or three 
periods, when the match on a fudden produced its effe&, and 
blew up the magpye, with its neft; which miracie wonderful! y 
raifed the chara@er of the friar, and proved afterwards very 
beneficial to him and his convent.—-— 
©‘ A certain friar, in a convent of the Beneditine order, 
found means to procure, belides plenty of good wine, a certain 
number of difhes extremely nice and well-feafoned, feveral of 
which were exprefsly forbidden by the inftitutes of the order ; 
and he invited a felect party of brothers to partake of his fare. 
As they could not, with any degree of fafety, carry on the en- 
tertainment in the cell of any of them, they thought of repaire 
ing to fome one of the cellars of the houfe, and there hid 
themielves in one of thofe wide and fhallow tuns (about eighe 
Gr nine feet in diameter, and three or four feet deep) which 
ferve in the making of wines. “The Abbot, in the mean while, 
milling 
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miffing fo many of the monks from the convent, went in fearch 
of them through all the different apartments ; and being up. 
able to find them, at laft went down into the vaults, where 
he foon perceived whereabout they lay: he marched up to the 
place, and, on a fudden, made his appearance over the edge of 
the tun. ‘The monks were prodigivufly alarmed at this unex. 
pectcd appearance of the Abbot; and there was none a 
them but who would have gladly compromifed the affair, 5 
giving up his remaining fhare of the entertainment, aud fub- 
mitting to inttant difmiffion. But the Abbot, contrary to all 
ex;ectation, put on a ferene and chearful look ; kindly expof- 
tulated with the monks on their having made a fecret of the 
affair to him ; exprefled to them the great pleafure it would 
have been for him to have been one of their party, and added, 
that he fhould: ft:j} be very glad to be admitted to partake of 
their entertainment. “The monks anfwered, by all means; and 
the Abbot thereupon Jeaped into the tun, far down amon 
them, partvuok of their excellent wine and wel!-feafoned dithes 
with the greatelt freedom, in juit the fame manner as it is faid 
Sir J. L. would of the dinner of his fervan's in his own kitchen, 
and, in fhort, fpent the greater part of the afternoon with them 
in the tun in a moft agreeable and convivial manner. At laf 
the Abbot thought proper to retire, and as foon as he was gone, 
ene part of the monks began to wonder at his extraordinar 
condefcenfion, while the other part were not without fears that 
3t foreboded fome misfortune. Indeed, the latter were in the 
right; for the Reader muft not think that the Abbot had acted 
in the above manner out of any fudden temptation he had felt 
at the fight of the jollicy of the friars, or of the dainties that 
compofed their entertainment: by no means; his defign had 
only been, by thus making himfelf guilty along with them, to 
be the better able to fhew them afterwards the way to repent- 
ance, and thereby dcrive good from evil. In fact, the next day, 
a chapter having been fummoned, the Abbot defired the Prior 
to fill his place, while himfelf took his feat among the reft of 
the monks. Soon after the chapter was begun, he came for- 
ward into the middle of the aflembly, accufed himfelf of the 
fin he had committed the day before, and requefted that difcipline 
might be inflicted upon him. The Prior objected much to a 
difcipline being infli&ted on the Abbot; but the Jatter having 
infifted, his requeft was complied with. The other Monks 
were at firft greatly aftonifhed at the conduct of the Abbot; 
but feeing no pofibility of keeping back on that occafion, they 
came forwards, and likewife confefled their fin; when the Ab- 
bot, by means of a proper perfon he had felected for that pur- 
pofe, got a ftout difcipline to be inflicted upon every one of his 
late fellow banqueters,———» 
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¢ An infinite variety of inftruments have been wfed for the 
rpofe of flagellation, whether they were contrived at fleifure 

the ingenious perfons who were to ule them, or were fud- 
denly found out, from the {pur of fome urgent occafion. Thus, 
iacenfed pedants, who could not quickly enough find their 
yual inftrument of difcipline, have frequently ufed their hat, 
their towel, Or, in general, the firlt things that fell under their 
hands. A certain gentleman, as I have been credibly inform 
ed, once flagellated a faucy young fifhwoman with all the floua- 
ders mn her bafket. Among Saints, fome, lke Dominic the 
Cuirafled, have ufed befoms ; others, like St. Dominic the foun- 
der of the Domisican order, have ufed iron chains; others, 
like Gualbert, have employed knotted leather thongs; others 
have ufed nettles, and others, thittles. A certain Saint, as f 
have read in the Golden Legend, had no difcipline of his cwn, 
but contiantly took, to difcipline himfelf with, the very firlt 
thing that came under his hand, fuch as the tongs for the fire, 
or the like. St. Bridget, as I have read in the fame book, dif- 
ciplined herfelf with a bunch of keys; a certain lady, as hath 
been mentioned in a former place, u’ed a bunch of feathers fer 
the fame purpofe; and laftly, Sancho did things with much 
more fimplicity, and flagellated himfelf with the pclms of his 
hands.’ 

By this time our Readers may conceive it poffib'e that the 
prefent work may have fo far reconciled us to the idea of fa- 
gellation, as to enable us to perufe the hiftory of it with plea- 
fure. But im what manner it has convinced us that flagel!s- 
tion is a natural and ufeful practice, may require forme cxpia- 
nation. 

That it is a natural practice may be fairly inferred from its 
general prevalence; for unlefs men were prompted to it by 
fome fecret principle in nature, how fhould it ever have come 
into their heads to macerate their flefh with birchen befoms, 
leathern thongs, or iron chains? If it be true that ** no man 
ever yet hated his own flefh,” the maxim muft be underftood 
with one very material exception: for there is one part of the 
body which all men have agreed to treat with indignity, and 
which, notwithftanding our Author’s very learned and laboured 
apology for it, will, it is to be feared, be defpifed and kept 
under, and perhaps fcourged and beaten, to the end of the 
world.—-It will be faid, that if the practice of flagellation had 
been natural, it would have been univerfal: and fo, in one 
form or other, *moft undoubtedly it has been, Whether a man 
fhuts himfelf up in a box at the top of a column fixty cubits 
high, like St. Simeon Stylites ; or denies himfelf the ufe of fire, 
like St, James of Nifibe ; or enjoins himfelf perpetual filence, 
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like the Fathers of La Trappe ; or obliges himfelf to rife in the 
midft of a cold winter’s night to perform his vigils, when it 
would be rull as comfortable to lie ftill in his bed; or Jaq} 
dines upon barley-bread and onions, when his favourite firloin 
is fmoking on the board; whether in any of thefe methods 
or by any other of the innumerable voluntary aufterities which 
are in ufe among mankind, he becomes his own tormentor;— 
he flagellates himfeif as truly as ever Dominic the Cuiraffed 
did, and is a living proof, that whatever philofophers may af. 
fert concerning men’s natural love of happinefs, it is very nae 
tural for men to take pleafure in ploguing themfelves. 
Concerning the utility of flagellation, it muft be owned, 
that many of the facts related in this work feem, at firft view 
to render it doubtful. But the chief reafon why it has not a). 
ways been productive of advantage, and in fome inftances hag 
proved pernicious, is, that it has been employed upon impro- 
per occafions. Nothing is more certain, than that when it is 
performed as an act of religion, and confidered either as an | 
atonement for moral turpitude, a fubititute for active virtue, or 
a method of increafing a man’s ftock of merit, it is attended 
with the moft ferious inconveniences. But if it were excluded 
from all religious tranfactions, and only employed as a punih. 
ment for thofe offences which cannot come under the notice 
of the civil power, who can queftion its utility? If a court of 
flagellation were inftituted, in which the betrayer of confidence, 
the violator of decorum, the duellift, and the defamer fhould 
be fentenced to receive a number of ftripes proportioned to the 
nature of his offence; it would perhaps foon be found that there 
is mere good fenfe than is commonly imagined in the ancient 
‘ apophthegm, ‘* A red is forthe back of a fool ;” for there is 
many a fool, and many a fcoundrel, who though he can feel 
nothing elfe, would feel a cat-o’-nine-tatls. 

If ever this ufeful inftitution fhould be eftablifhed, the Public 
will be under great obligations to the Author of this work: if 
not, {till they will be indebted to him for the zumocent enter 
tainment his curious performance affords. At leaft, the Re- 
viewers, who are always happy when in the midft of their fe- 
vere Jabours they are treated with a laugh, will very readily pay 
him their thanks ; for they are perfectly of his mind, that ‘¢ en- 
tertainment is a thing which is not by any means to be defpifed 
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Ast. VII. Olje&ions to Mr. Lind/ey’s Interpretation of the frft Foure 
ween Verjes of St. Tobn's Go/pel, as fet forth in the Sequel to bis Apo- 
logy 3 with fome Strictures on his Explication of St. Paul’s Text, 
pail. ii. 5,0, &c. By a Serious Enquirer, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 
1770. 

HE Author of thefe objections, who is an unitarian 

5 i vpon that plan which fuppofes the pre-exiftence of Chriit, 
and who hath treated Mr. Lindfey with the utmoft candour 
and refpect, has examined the patizges of the New Vettament 
mentioned in the title-page with a very minute and critical 
attention. We are not certain whether he has -not carried his 
crammatical diftin€tions and niceties fomewhat farther than 
the fubject will bear, confidering that the Apoftle Se. John 
could be no adept in the Greek tongue, and that the words of 
that language are often applied with great latitude, even by the 
bet clafic writers. Not to enter into our Obdjector’s criticifns, 
we fhall lay before our Readers his epitome of the argument 
drawn from the beginning of St. John’s Gofpel. 

¢ The fupreme God, who is but one, cannot be xpos Exurov, 
his own companion. _— 

‘ But the Legos was in the beginning z 
one fupreme God. 

¢ Therefore the Logos, if he be a perfon and God, is not 
the one fupreme God. 

‘ adly, The primary agent, if more than one was concerned 
in the creation of the world, was the one fupreme God. 

‘ But the Logos, if he be a perfon, is not the one fupreme 
God, as has been proved above ; therefore the Logos, if he be 
a perfon, was not the primary agent in the creation of the 
world. But the world was made by him di dure; he mutt 
therefore have been the minifferial agent; and fuch is the ordi- 
nary fignification of the prepofition asa. 

‘ gdly, To enlighten every man was a perfonal a&tion, which 
the perfon John Baptift did mot perform. But the Logos did en- 
lighten every man; therefore the Logss, who is contrafted to 
John Baptift, and performed the perfonal action, which John 
Baptift did not perform, is a Perfon. 

‘ 4thly, The Logos, that was made flefh, and whofe glory 
was feen, was rovoyevns mapa marpos, 1. €. in fome peculiar 
manner derived trom the father, the {upreme God. 

¢ But the attribute of wifdom is co-eflential and co-eternal 
with the fupreme God, and can in no way be derived from 
him, 

‘ Therefore the Loves is not the attribute of wifdom; he 
muft therefore be a Perfon; for no medium is pretended, 
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© 5thly, He, who does one and, the /ame aAion, is on, and 
the fame agent. 

© But the Logos, by full authority received from God, chan ed 
the Jewifh for the Chriftian difpenfation ; which fame chat " 
was made by Jefus Chrift, i. e. Ye/us Chrif# and the Logis fy 
one and the fame action. 

© Therefore ‘fe/us Chriff and the Logos are ome and the fame 
agent under different names. 

‘ The refult of the whole is, that the Logos is neither the 
fupreme God himfelf, nor an attribute of the fupreme God 
but a Perfon, who was in the beginning with God, who was God's 
minifter in the creation of the world, as he was afterwards jp 
abolifhing the Jewifh Peculiarity, and inftituting a new and 
more gracious fcheme of religion, which fhould take in zaprg 
avOewrov, men of every degree, and every nation under heayen,’ 

With the fame attention our Author has difcuffed the paffage 
in the Epiftle to the Philippians’; and he has added a poftfcript 
concerning the worfhip of Jefus Chrift, which contains feye- 
ral judicious and important obfervations, 

In the courfe of our reflections upon the controverfy be. 
tween the Socinians and the Arians, it hath frequently oc« 
curred to us, that the former have the advantage with regard 
to the general ftrain of the New Teftament, and the latter 
with refpect to fome particular places. Our Lord is fpoken of 
as a man, in the common and ftated language of the Scrip- 
tures; nor is the ftrefs of his undertaking ufually laid upon 
his pre-exiftent nature. On the other hand, a few detached 
paflages look fo ftrongly this way, that no critical fkill feems 
to be capable of eluding, in a fatisfactory manner, the difficul- 
ties which attend them. An argument this, for hefitation in 
our determinations, and for the greateft mutual candour and 
good-will, when we are the moft fatisfied of the rectitude of 


our opinions. K 
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Art. IX. A Code of Gentoo Laws; or, Ordinations of the Puniits, 
from a Perfian Tranflation, made from the Originat, written in tht 
Shanferit Language, 4to, Pages 322, with a Preface of 74. 


HIS very curious publication is introduced with a letter 
| from Governor Haftings to the Court of Direétors of the 
United Company of Merchants of England, trading to the Eaft 
Indies. —T he letter is as follows : 
© Honourable Sirs, 
< I have now the fatisfation to tranfmit to yon a complete and 
corrected copy of a TRansLaTion of the Gentoo Cope, executed 
with great ability, diligence, and fidelity, by Mr. Halted, from a 


Perfian verfion of the original Shanfcrit, which was undertaken a 
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der the immediate infpection of the Pundits or Compilers of this 
ork. 
- I have not time to offer any obfervations upon thefe produétions; 
sndeed they will beft {peak for themfelves: I could have wifhed to 
have obtained 2n omiffion or amendment of fome paflages, to have 
rendered them more fit for the publiceye; but the Pundits, when 
defired to revife them, could not be prevailed upon to make any al- 
terations, as they declared, they had the fanétion of their Shatter, 
and were therefore incapable of amendment; poflibly thefe may be 
confidered as effential parts of the work, fince they mark the princi- 
les on which many of the laws were formed, and bear the ftamp of 
avery remote antiquity, in which the refinements of fociety were 
lefs known, and the manners more influenced by the natural impulfe 
of the paffions. I have the honour to be, &c. 


teih alliam 
For. ’ Warren HasTInGs.’ 


Mar. 27, 1775+ 
In regard to the Code of Laws, it will afford ample matter 


for reflection to the philofopher, the politician, and even to 
the divine. The laws bear the moft genuine ftamp of anti- 
quity, correfpond, in many inftances, with the manners of the 
early Grecians, at or before the period of the Trojan war, and 
of the Weitern nations, before their emerfion from barbarifm ; 
and feem calculated for the crude conceptions of an almoft illi- 
terate people, upon their firft civilization. 

We cannot give a better view of the defign of this compila- 

tion than in the words of the ingenious Tranflator, who, ina 
large preliminary treatife, after a few general and introductory 
obfervations, gives a fhort account of the Shanfcrit language, 
and an explanation of fuch paflages in the body of the Code, as 
may appear, by their peculiarity or repugnance to our fenti- 
ments, to lie moft open to objection. This preliminary treatife 
fhews a very enlarged and liberal turn of mind, and does great 
honour to Mr. Halhed, efpecially when we confider his age; 
for, in a letter to Governor Ha/tings, he tells us, that be finds 
himfelf involuntarily held forth to the Public as an Author, almoft 
as foon as he has commenced to be a man. 
- © The importance of the commerce of India, fays he, and the ad- 
vantages of a territorial eftablifhment in Bengal, have at length 
awakened the attention of the Britith legiflature to every circum- 
tance that may conciliate the affections of the natives, or enfure 
Rability to the acquifition. Nothing can fo favourably conduce to 
thefe two points as a well-timed toleration in matters of religion, 
and an adoption of fuch original inititutes of the country, as do aot 
Immediately clafh with the laws or intereits of the conquerors. 

‘Toa fteady purfuance of this great maxim, much of the fuccefs 
of the Romans may be attributed, who not only allowed to their fo- 
reign fubjeéts the free exercife of their own religion, and the admi- 
niftration of their own civil jurifdiction, but fometimes, by a paii-y 
fill more flattering, even naturalized fuch parts of the mytholog 
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of the conquered, as were in any refpeCt compatible with their own 
fyftem. 

‘a With a view to the fame political advantages, and in obfervance 
of fo ftriking an example, the following compilation was fet on foot . 
which muft be confidered as the only work of the kind, wherein the 
genuine principles of the Gentoo jurifprudence are made public 
with the fanétion of their moft refpectable Pundits (or Lawyers) and 
which offers a complete confutation of the belief too common in Ey. 
rope, that the Hindoos have no written laws whatever, but fuch as 
relate to the Ceremonious peculiarities of their fuperftition. 

‘ The’ profeffors of the ordinances here collected ftill {peak the 
original language in which they were compofed, and which is en. 
tirely unknown to the bulk of the people, who have fettled upon 
thofe profeffors feveral large endewments and benefattions in al} 
parts of Hindoftan, and pay them befides a degree of perfonal refpegt 
little fhort of idolatry, in return for the advantages fuppofed to be 
derived from their ftudies. A fet of the moft experienced of thefe 
lawyers was felected from every part of Bengal for the purpofe of 
compiling the prefent work, which they picked out fentence by fen. _} 
tence from various originals in the Shanfcrit language, neither 
adding to nor diminifhing any part of the ancient text. The articles 
thus collected were next tranflated Jiterally into Perfian, under the 
infpection of one of their own body; and from that tranflation were 
rendered into Englifh with an equal attention to the clofenefs and 
fidelity of the verfion. Lefs ftudious of elegance than of accuracy, 
the Tranflator thought it more excufable to tire the Reader with the 
flatnefs of a literal interpretation, than to miflead him by a vague 
and devious paraphrafe ; fo that the entire order of the book, the 
feveral divifions of its contents, and the whole turn of the phrafe, is 
in every part the immediate product of the Bramins. The Englih 
dialect, in which it is here offered to the Public, and that only, is 
not the performance ‘of a Gentoo. From hence therefore may be 
formed a precife idea of the cufloms and manners of thefe people, 
which, to their great injury, have long been mifreprefented in the 
Wettern world. From hence alfo materials may be collected towards 
the legal accomplifhment of a new fyftem of government in Bengal, 
wherein the Britifh laws may, in fome degree, be foftened and tem- 
pered by a moderate attention to the peculiar and national prejudices 
of the Hindoo; fome of whofe inftitutes, however fanciful and in- 
judicious, may perhaps be preferable to any which could be fubfti- 
tuted in their room, They are interwoven with the religion of the 
country, and are therefore revered as of the higheft authority: they 
are the conditions by which they hold their rank in fociety. Long 
ufage has perfuaded them of their equity, and they will always 
gladly embrace the permiffion to obey them; to be obliged to re- 
nounce their obedience would probably be efteemed among them 2 
real hardfhip. 

* The attention which the Tranflator was forced to beftow upon 
fo uncommon a fubjeét, the number of enquiries neceflary for the 
elucidation of almoft every fentence, and the many opportunities of 
moft decifive information, which the courfe of the work prefented, 
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‘vehim, in fome meafure, a right to claim the conviction of the world 
upon many dubious points, which have long eluded the niceft in- 
yettigation. He is very far from wifhing to eltablifh his own doc= 
trines upon the ruins of thofe which he found already erected ; and 
when he oppofes popular opinion, or contradi€ts any iil-grounded 
affertion, it is with che utmoft diftruft of, his own abilities, and merely 
in fubmiffion to the authority of that truth which the candid will 
ever be giad to fupport, even in prejudice to a fyftem of their own 
formation. 

‘In a track fo untrodden as this, many paths muft be attempted 
before we can hit upon the right. We owe much to every perfon, 
who in fo troublefome a road hath removed a fingle obftacle, or 
opened the {malicft channel for difcovery ; and the more difficult the 
completion of the adventure, the greater is the merit of each attempt. 
The prefent work, however, is the only one of this nature ever under- 
taken by authority; the only inftance in which the Bramins have 
ever been perfuaded to give up a part of their own confequence for 
the general benefit of the whole community; and the pen of the 
Tranflator muft be confidered as entirely the paffive inflrument, by 
which the laws of this fingular nation are ufhered into the world 
from thofe Bramins themfelves.’ 

It is unneceflary for us to add any thing to the account here 
given of the work now before us; what Mr. Halhed has 
faid being full, diftin@, and fatisfatory. We cannot deny 
ourfelves the pleafure, however, of placing before our Readers, 
(efpecially as this work is not to be purchafed) a fhort preli- 
minary difcourfe written by the Bramins themfelves : 

‘ From men of enlightened underftandings and found judgment, 
who, in their refearches after truth, have {wept from their hearts 
the duft of malice and oppofition, it is not concealed, that the con- 
trarieties of religion, and diverfities of belief, which are caufes of 
envy, and of enmity to the ignorant, are, in fact, a manifelt de- 
monftration of the power of the Supreme Being: for it is evident 
that a painter, by fketching a multiplicity of figures, and by ar- 
ranging a variety of colours, procures a reputation among men; and 
agardener, for planting a diverfity of fhrubs, and for producing a 
number of different flowers, gains credit and commendation ; where- 
fore it is abfurdity and ignorance to view, in an inferior light, him 
who created hoth the painter and the gardener, ‘The truly intelli- 
gent well know, that the differences and varieties of created things 
area ray of his glorious effence, and that the contrarieties of con- 
fitutions are a type of his wonderful attributes; whofe complete 
power formed all creatures of the animal, vegetable, and material 
world, from the four elements of fire, water, air, and earth, to be 
an ornament to the magazine of creation; and whofe comprehen- 
five benevolence feleéted man, the centre of knowledge, to have the 
dominion and authority over the reit; and, having beftowed, upon 
this favourite objeét, judgment and underitanding, gave him fupre- 
macy over the corners of the world; and, when he had put into his 
hands the free controul and arbitrary difpofal of all affairs, he ap- 
Pointed to each tribe its own faith, and to every fect its own reli- 
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gion; and having introduced a numerous variety of cafts, and 
multiplicity of different cufioms, he views in each particular place 
the mode of worfhip refpectively appointed to it; fometimes he jg 
employed with the attendants upon the Mofque, in counting the 
facred beads; fometimes he is in the Temple, at the adoration of 
idols ; the intimate of the Muflulman, and the friend of the Hindog- 
the companion of the Chriftian, and the confidant of the Jew, 
Wherefore men of exalted notions, not being bent upon hatred aad 
oppofition, but confidering the collected body of creatures as an ob. 
ject of the power of the Almighty, by inveftigating the contrarieties 
of fect, and the different cuftoms of religion, have ftamped to them. 
felves a lafting reputation upon the page of the world; particularly 
in the extenfive empire of Hindoftan, which is a mof delightful 
country, and wherein are collected great numbers of Turks, of Per. 
fians, of Tartars, of Scythians, of Europeans, of Armenians, and 
of Abyfiinians. And whereas this kingdom was the long refidence 
of Hindoos, and was governed by many powerful Roys and Rajahs, 
the Gentoo religion became catholic and univerfal here; but when 
it was afterwards ravaged, in feveral parts, by the armies of Ma 
homedanifm, a change of religion took place, and a contrariety of 
cuftoms arofe, and all affairs were tranfacted, according to the prin- 
ciples of faith in the conquering party, upon which perpetual op. 
pofitions were engendered, and continual differences in the decrees 
of juftice; fo that in every place the immediate magiftrate decided 
all caufes according to his own religion; and the laws of Mahomed 
were the ftandard of judgment for the Hindoos. Hence terror and 
confufion found a way to all the people, and juftice was not impar- 
tially adminiftered; wherefore a thought fuggefted itfelf to the Go- 
vernor General, the Honourable Warren Haffings, to inveftigate the 
principles of the Gentoo religion, to explore the cuftoms of the Hin- 
doos, and to procure atranflation of theim in the Perfian language, that 
they might become univerfally known by the perfpicuity of that idiom, 
and that a book might be compiled to preclude all fuch contradic. 
tory decrees in future, and that, by a proper attention to each reli- 
gion, juftice might take place impartially, according to the tenets 
of every fe&t. Wherefore Bramins, learned in the Shafter (whofe 
names are here fubjoined), were invited from all parts of the king: 
dom to Fort William, in Calcutta, which is the capital of Bengal 
and Bahar, and the moft authentic books, both ancient and modern, 
were collecied, and the original text, delivered in the Hindoo Jan- 
guage, was faithfully tranflated by the interpreters into the Perfian 
idiom. They began their work in May 1773, anfwering to the 
month Yeyt, 118c (Bengal ftyle) and finifhed it by the end of Fe- 
bruary 1775, anfwering to the month Phaigron, 1182 (Bengal 
ftyle.)’——The names are fubjoined. 

We need make no apology for inferting this preliminary 
difcourfe of the Bramins, being perfuaded that every liberal- 
minded Reader will agree with Mr. Halhed, who fays, that few 
Chriftians, with all the advantages of enlightened underftand- 
ings, would have exprefied themfelves with a more becoming 
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severence for the grand and impartial defigns of Providence in if 
all its works, or with a more extenfive charity towards all their 


fellow-creatures of every profeffion. Pp 





Art. IX. Pxrrosopuicat Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. Vol. xvi. For the Year 1776, Part z. 4to. 75. Od, 


fewed. Davis. 1777. 
PAPERS relating to ELECTRICITY. 
Article 32. Experiments and Obfervations on a new Apparatus, ; 
called, A Machine for exhibiting Perpetual Eleétricity, Sc. By 
Mr, William Henly, F.R.S. 


HIS, we believe, is the firft account, that has appeared in 
T our language, of the Elettroforo Perpetuo;—an eleétrical 
jntrument not improperly fo denominated by its ingenious in- 
ventor, Sig. Alexander Volta, of Como near Milan. We fhall 
give Mr. Henly’s defcription of one of thefe inftruments nearly 
in his own words, together with a few obfervations annexed to 
them; and fhal] fubjoin fome particulars relative to its con- 
ftruction and fingular effects, partly derived from private infor 
mation, and partly from our own experience. 
This machine, fays the Author, confifts * of a circular plate 
of glafs—covered on one fide with a coating of bees-wax and 
roin *, about the fixteenth part of an inch thick. This coat 
of wax, &c. being ftrongly excited with a dry warm flannel,’ 
[while its under furface communicates with the earth] ¢ a cir- 
cular board is placed upon it, of the fame dimenfions, coated 
with tinfoil, and furnifhed with a glafs handle fcrewed to, and 
ftanding upright upon it. Thefe bodies having remained in 
contact fome feconds—([a fingle inftant is fufficient] the board is 
to be raifed up by the glafs handle;’ [but not before it has 
been touched by fome body communicating with the earth] 
‘when, applying the knuckle to the tinfoil coating, a fnap is d 
heard, a fpark feen, and a fmall fenfation felt. On replacing 
the board, and permitting it to remain /ome /econds, as before, 
having touched the tinfoil with a finger,’—[ This laft circum- 
flance, we muft add, is effential to the fuccefs of the experi- 
ment] on removing it [tbe infulated board] again, and apply- . 
ing the knuckle, as at firft, the fame phenomena are pro- P 
duced; and may be repeated for a long time, without any re- 
* Sealing-wax, fulphur, and other. refinous fubftances may be 
employed to ftill better advantage; and may more conveniently, 
and probably with greater effect, be poured, in a ftate of fufion, on 
any plain metallic or other conducting fubftance; fuch as a wooden 
board coated with tinfoil, tinplates, &c.—G/a/s is by no means ne- 
ceflary to the effect. 
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newal of the excitation of the wax, any further than the ye, 
placing the board might be faid to excite it.’—[Any flight de. 
oreesof friction on replacing the board, we fhall obferve, 
und’ Goncern whatever in producing the phenomena exhibited by 
this apparatus. ] 

In the fubfequent account which Mr, Henly gives of this in. 
ftrument, he proceeds to relate fome experiments made with it; 
and refers the Reader to a former account of fome fimilar phe. 
nomena, produced by an excited plate of glafs, given by him in 
the 64th volume of the Philsfophical Tranfaétions. With refped 
to the permanence of the appearances in this apparatus, he re. 
fers to Mr. Grey’s experiment with a cone of fulphur contained 
in a glafs vefiel + ; and adds a fingular inftance, communicated 
to him by the Rev. Mr. Hemming, of the faculty of retention 
in a Leyden vial; which after having been charged, and left 
in a cupboard during 70 days, {till attraéted a thread of trial at 
the diftance of one-fixteenth of an inch. The cafes however 
are not parallel; as the Liec/rophorus does not begin to exhibit 
the phencmena peculiar to it, till it has been charged, and then 
difcharged, in the fame manner as a Leyden vial, or a coated 
plate of glafs; which laft, treated in the fame manner, pof- 
fefles the fame properties, though it does not retain them fo 
Jong as this inftrument. 

Inftead of reciting or abridging any of the Author’s experi. 
ments, for which we mutt refer the philofophical Reader to the 
Article itfelf; we fhall obferve that the folution of fome of 
the principal phenomena exhibited by this inftrument is, in 
our opinion, to be fought for in that remarkable law or propo- 
fition in electricity, the difcovery of which we owe to the joint 
Jabours and genius of Franklin, Canton, Wilke, and Epinus. 
This law, as promulgated by Dr. Pvieftley in his valuable Ai/- 
tory of Eleéiricity [pag. 247] is, that ** bodies immerged in elefiric 
atmofpheres always become poffeffed of the: eleétricity contrary to that 
of the body, in whofe atmofphere they are immerged:’’ or in other 
words, that ** the electricity of one body repels that of another, efpe- 
cially if it havea flat furface, aud gives it the contrary electricity.” 
Ibid, pag. 2yo. Accordingly, the infulated board in the pre- 
fent apparatus, after having been touched while it is lying on 
the refinous furface, and then lifted up, is found to have ac- 
quired an electricity contrary to that of the refinous furface: 
in the fame manner, as we formerly fhewed, after M. de Cigna, 
{M. Rev. vol. xxxvii. Oftober 1767, pag. 251] that a metal- 
lic plate, after being touched with the finger, while an excited 
filk ftocking, or glafs tube is held near and parallel to it, and 
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then removed from the excited bodies, will exhibit fucceflively, 
on frequent repetitions of the operation, an immenfe number of 
fparks 5 which indicate the electricity in the metallic plate to 
have been contrary to that of the ftocking or tube; and that 
the latter, like the prefent refinous ftratum, will fuffer little or 
no diminution of their electric power, even after frequent re- 
petitions of the procefs. 

We fhall add one important circumftance relating to this 
infttument, with which the Author does not appear to have 
been acquainted. ‘This is, that the Eleé?rophorus is not more 
remarkable for the permanency of its electric properties, than 
for the greatne/s of its effects. We have feen fome conftrudted, 
of about twelve or fifteen inches diameter, which after one ex- 
citation, and the firft difcharge or fhock, fimilar to that of the 
Leyden vial, have afforded an almoft endle(fs fucceffion of fparks 
at the diftance of three inches, or more; and we have been 
informed that fome have been made by the inventor and others, 
of much larger dimenfions ; one of which, in particular, of 
about five feet in diameter, gives ftrong and pungent fparks, 
at the diftance of twelve inches and upwards. 

The few following circumftances, which we have obferved, 
relative to this inftrument, are fcarce lefs remarkable. On to- 
tally immerging an excited refinous Eleérophorus in dry and 
warm mercury, it was found to have had its virtue only fome- 
what impaired. Nay a charged plate of glafs, after having 
been made perfectly moift on both fides by breathing on it, and 
then being dried at the fire, and treated as an Electrophorus, ftill 
continued to give fparks: nor did another glafs plate which, 
after excitation, was dipped into a pail of water, and then 
haftily dried, fail to attraét the pith balls at a pretty con- 
fiderable diftance ; and would fometimes even give a weak 
{park, 

"We muft leave it to the electricians to inquire in what part 
of the refinous furface or glafs, this large and feemingly inex- 
hauftible magazine of ele€tric matter, or rather this long con- 
tinued power of putting that matter in motion, refides, The 
Inventor, with feeming juftice, gives his inftrument the title of 
perpetual : as there are certain fimple proceffes, by which its fire, 
like that of the Vefals, may be always maintained or increafed, 
without any foreign aid; that is, without any frefh excitation, 
or communication with any other electrified body. 

Article 23. Extraordinary Eleétricity of the Atmo[phere cbferved at 
Iflington, &$c. By Mr. Tiberius Cavallo. — 

The extraordinary appearances related in this Article were 
obferved by Mr. Cavallo, in the month of O@ober 1775, in 
confequence of his having raifed an electrical kite into the air, 
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while fome dark clouds pafled over the zenith of the place 
Though neither lightning nor thunder ese perceived, the flux 
of electric matter was at one time fo very copious, that he 
thought it expedient not to truft any longer to the filken ftrin 

by which the kite had been hitherto infulated ; and according] 

fixed the extremity of the conducting wired ftring to one of the 
chairs in a room on the firit floor. While he was thus em. 
ployed, during the tpace of lefs than half a minute, he received 
about a dozen or fifteen very hard fhocks, which he felt all 
along his arms, and in his breaft and legs ; fhaking him in 
fucn a manner, that he had hardly power enough to effea 
his purpoie, and to warn the people in the room to keep their 
diftance. 

‘ As foon as I took my hand off the ftring,’ continues the 
Author, ‘* the electrical fluid, in confequence of the chair 
being a bad conducior, began to {nap between the ftring and 
the fhutter of the window, which was the neareft body to it, 
The frappings, which were audible at a good diftance out of 
the room, feemed at firft z/ochronous with the fhocks I had re. 
ceived ; but in about a minute’s time they became more fre. 
quent, fo that the people of the houfe compared the found to 
the rattling noife of a jack going when the fly is off.’—The 
cloud which produced thefe effects, and which was then juft 
over the kite, was nearly of a circular form, and was black | 
and pretty well defined. It appeared to be about 40 degrees in 
diameter. The perpendicular height of the kite was calculated 
to be about 3:0 fect. 

In Article 29, am account is given of a very extraordinary 
effe&t of lightning on certain pyed bullocks, &c. ftruck by it; 
and in which the wéite hairs were ftripped off, while the red’ 
fuftained no injury. 

_—e PAPERS relating to CHEMISTRY. 
Article 30. Of the Light produced by Inflammation. By George 
| Fordyce, M.D. F.R.S. 

Befides the light which appears on the ignition of bodies, Dr. 
Fordyce fuppofes that there is alfo a light produced by the 
inflammation itfelf. Ignited bodies, he obferves, if they be co- 
Jourlefs, firft exhibit a red light: 2s the heat is increafed, there 
js a mixture of yellow rays; and in a melting beat, there is fuch 
a due proportion of all the coloured rays as conftitutes a pure 
white. He obferves likewife, that the intenfenefs of their light 
depends upon their denfity : for whereas ignited metals throw 
out a ftrong light, the rare vapour at the extremity of the flame 
produced by a blow-pipe, properly applied to a lamp, is not 
vifibly luminous ; though the heat there be fo great as imme- 
diately to give a white heat to glafs. otha" 
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‘ The light produced by the decompofition of bodies in 
inflammation,’ he adds, § is totally independent of the heat, and 
its coiour is blue.’ — Phofphorus of urine, reduced to a powder *, 
and made to line the infide furface of a large glafs receiver, 
continues to burn for fome days, and produces a light attended 
with very little heat, and at the fame time is decompofed : for a 
little water contained in the receiver becomes impregnated with 
its acid ; and the included air is phlogifticated and diminifhed, 
as in cther cafes of inflammation. Further, in a heat infuffi- 
cient to kindle gunpowder, the fulphur contained in it will 
burn aff with a blue flame. In this cafe too, the light is 
produced by the inflammation and decompofition of the ful- 

hur. 

He further obferves, that the light, which is produced by the 
decompofition of bodies in the procefs of inflammation, is d/ue, 
whatever may be the degree of heat in which the inflammation 
takes place. In the lower part of the flame of a candle, where 
the inflammation is, the light produced is blue; as it is in the 
whole of the fmall flame of a candle when it is firft lighted, 
after having been previoufly extinguifhed by applying tallow to 
the wick. When a candle burns, the procefs goes on ia this 
manner. The tallow boils in the wick, and is converted into 
empyreumatical oil, which rifes in vapour. The air coming in 
conta& with the external furface of this vapour, decompofes 
the empyreumatic oi], and produces heat and blue light. The 
interior ffratum of vapour is heated white-hot; and the heat 
diminifhes toward the center, which, if the flame be large, is 
fcarcely red hot. Accordingly the extremity of a flender tube 
or thread of glafs, put into the blue flame at the furface, will 
be heated white hot, and melt ; immerfed in the center it will 
fcarcely become red, if the flame be large. 

To the foregoing obfervations, extracted from the prefent 
article, we fhall add a remark that has occurred to us, relative 
to the prefent fubje€t, and which may poffibly be new to fome 
of our readers. It is, that befide the light given by tallow, 
oil, &c. in the preceding inftances, thefe fubftances furnifh a 





* Few perfons, we apprehend, are acquainted with the follow- 
ing eafy method of reducing this fubftance to powder.—‘* Take,’ 
fays the Author, * phofphorus of urine two drachms ; put it intoa 
four-ounce vial ; pour upon it three ounces of water; heat it gently, 
by immerfion in warm water, till the pho/phorus melts; fhut the vial 
with acork ; take it out of the water, and fhake it brikly till it 
be cold ; the pho/phorus will be found in powder.’—A receiver may 
be lined with this powder by adding a very fmal! quantity of water 
to it, and then making the powder to adhere to its internal furface, 
by gently inclining and turning the receiver round, 
™ degree 
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degree of light merely on being put into a veffel fet upon the 
fire, and receiving a heat many degrees below their boilin 

point. This kind of light we firft obferved on accidentally 
extinguifhing, in the dark, a Jarge and well-lighted candle by 
inverting it. As foon as the melted tallow has put out the 
light proceeding from inflammation and ignition, if the candle 
be haftily turned upright, the extremity of the wick fhines with 
a faint whitifh light, produced by the heat which has been com- 
municated to the tallow by the wick and flame. If too much 
tallow comes down, the wick will be deprived of the heat fuff- 
cient to produce the phenomenon. 

Aiticle 31. Experiments on Ignited Bodies. By John Roebuck, 

M.D. F.R.S. 

In the Appendix to our 51ft volume, page 521, we related 
fome experiments of M. de Buffon, from which he inferred the 
ponderofity of fire. In one of his trials, he found an iron bal] 
(which weighed 49 pounds g ounces, when cold) to weigh, 
when brought to a white heat, 49 pounds 11 ounces; or to 
have acquired from the fire a quantity of igneous matter weighing 
two ounces; that is, about 19 grains additional weight to each 

ound, ; 

. The experiments contained in this and the following article, 
feem wholly to invalidate M. de Buffon’s conclufions. Dr. 
Roebuck, in his trials, ufed two accurate balances; one of 
which, with the weight of a pound, would turn with r-zoth 
of a grain; and the other, with a weight of half an ounce in 
each fcale, would turn with the 1-rooth part of a grain. A - 
piece of iron, of nearly one pound weight, having had a white 
heat given it, was found to have loft {carce a grain when it 
was cold; and another piece, of about five penny weights, 
weighed fomewhat more when it was cold than when it was 
hot. 

Other experiments of a fimilar kind have been fince made in 
the prefence of fevéral members of the Royal Society ; in one 
of which a cylinder of iron, brought to a white heat, and then 
weighing 55 pounds, on being fuffered to cool, feemed gradu- 
ally to acquire weight ; and about 22 hours after it had begun 
to cool, was found to have increafed in weight 6 pennyweights 
17 grains. The beam was fo nicely conftruéted, that, even 
when it was loaded with the great weight above-mentioned, the 
fcale evidently turned with four grains. 

Article 38. Experiments on Ignited Subftances. By Mr, John 
Whitehurft, — 

Mr. Whitehurft’s experiments were made on fmall mafles ; 

but with a balance fo tender, as to be fenfibly affected by the 


2ocoth part of a grain. —A pennyweight of gold, — 
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hot, and brought nearly to a ftate of fufion, became apparently 

lighter ; but, on cooling, its former weight was perfectly re- 

ftored. The fame quantity of iron likewife fcemingly Loft 
weight on being equally heated; but its weight was vifibly aug- 
mented on becoming cold. 

The apparent levity of the two metals, when heated, is to 
be afcribed to the afcent of the heated and rarefied air aboye the 
fcale, and to the tendency upwards of the air beneath it, to 
reftore the equilibrium. ‘The fubfequent additional weight in 
the iron might, Mr. W. fuppofes, be rea/, and might arife from 
jts having in fome degree acquired the property of fteel, in con= 
fequence of its having been heated, as was the gold, upon char- 
coal, by means of the flame of a candle directed upon it by a 
blow-pipe. 

Mr. W. accounts for the apparent fallacy in M. de Buffon’s 
experiments, by fuppofing that the heat of the large mafs of 
iron employed by him, had a greater effect on that arm of the 
beam from which it was fufpended, than on the other; and that 
by expanding or lengthening the former in a greater degree 
than the latter, it produced the preponderancy on that fide 
which M. de Buffon afcribed to the particles of fire contained 
in the metal. 

Article 43. Experiments made in order to afcertain the Nature of 
fome Mineral Subftances, &c. By Peter Woulfe, F.R.S. 
The late Mr. Henry Baker having bequeathed 1001, for the 

ufe' of the Royal Society, with an intent that the intereft of 

that fum fhould be annually applied for the benefit of one of 
the Members, whom the Council of the Society fhould think 
proper to nominate, for the tafk of making difcoveries in Na- 
tural Hiftory; the ingenious Author of this paper was ap- 
pointed for that purpofe; and in this Article he gives an account 
of the experiments which he made with a view of afcertaining 
how far the Marine and Vitriolic acids contribute to mineralize 


metallic and other fubftances. | 
[To be continued.] { 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CORRESPONDENTS.) 


7 A kh Be 


Art. I. 

AMPI PHLEGR£]; or, Obfervations on the Volcanns 

of the Two Sicilies. By Sir Witt1AM Hamitrton, K,B, 
F.R.S. and Envoy Extraordinary of his Britannick Majefty at 
the Court of Naples, &c. 2 Vols. in Folio, of the Atlas fize, 
and publifhed by P. Fabris at Naples in 1776.—In this age of 
obfervation and experimental refearches, there are few philo. 
fophers who have examined Nature with fuch profound atten. 
tion, and expreffed her phenomena with fuch truth and energy, 
as Sir William Hamilton. For more than ten years paft, mount 
Vefuvius, the diftri€ts in Italy that exhibit the veftiges or re- 
mains of former volcanoes, mount tna, the iflands of J/chia, 
Stromboli, and other neighbouring ifles which have been raifed 
above the furface of the fea by fubterraneous fiery eruptions, 
have been the perpetual objects of his notice and enquiries, 
The appearances prefented to his view on the furface of the 
earth, and of the fea, were not fufficient to fatisfy his curiofity ; 
he examined the interior parts of the globe, and found an hun- 
dred feet below its furface various /frata of afhes and pumice- 
ftones. At the depth of three hundred foot there were found 
beds of /ava2. The moft terrible convulfions of Nature, with 
their various effects, were accurately contemplated by the phi- 
lofophic eye of this illuftrious Naturalift. He was prefent 
at the great eruption of Vefuvius in the year 1767, which 
was the moft violent of all that have hapvened fince the years 
3579 and 1631. He faw a confiderable part of the phenomena 
which Pliny the Younger has defcribed in fuch an affecting 
manner, repeated with complicated circumftances of terror; 
among others, ftones carried to fuch an height that, in their 
defcent, they took eleven feconds (meafured by Sir William 
with his w in his hand) to arrive at the fides of the crater ; 
— articularly, twelve foot in length and forty-five 
in Srcumference, which was thrown above a quarter of a mile 
from the mountain. It does not appear that this excellent 
Naturalift has refufed his attention even to the minuteft cir- 
cumftances that have attended the eruptions of mount Vefuvius. 
All the different fubftances that have iffued from the bowels of 
this celebrated volcano, as afhes, gravel, lava, marbles, pumice- 
ftones, chriftals, falts, fulphurs, &c. have been carefully - 
amined, 
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amined. In his philofophical excurfions Sir William was ac- 
companied by Mr. Fabris, an artift of the firft merit, who took 
plans of the diftricts, and delineated the objects which were 
the moft interefting and ftriking. Thefe drawings, which are 
coloured with fuch furprifing art, fuch beauty and force of ex 
preflion, as to reprefent Nature with the utmoft accuracy and 
truth, and the objects delineated in the fame afpe&t which they 
exhibit to the obferver, make a confiderable part of the work 
before us. Befide fuccinét but clear and perfpicuous expli- 
cations of the cuts in French and Englifh, Sir William, in five 
letters addrefled to the Doctors Pringle, Morton, and Maty, 
which are here republifhed *, gives an interefting account of his 
obfervations, and of their tendency to throw new light upon the 
theory of the earth. They fhew, indeed, with a high degree’ 
of evidence, not only that many iflands, but alfo feveral moun- 
tains, owe their origin and formation to the eruptions of vol- 
canoes: and the Reader, no doubt, will be furprifed to find 
that mount Vefuvius, whofe fummit is 3659 feet above the 
level of the fea, and whofe bafe is above thirty miles in circum- 
ference; and Aitna, whofe height is 10,036 feet, and whofe 
bafe is an hundred and eighty miles in circuit, have been 
formed in this manner. ‘Thefe two mountains have been 
formed by /ucceffive eruptions during a courfe of ages; others 
have derived their origin from /udden explofions; fuch as thofe 
which, in the fpace of 48 hours, produced A/onte-Nuovo, or the 
new mountain in the neighbourhood of Puzzuolo; Our inge- 
nious Author obferved veftiges of volcanoes from the lake A/bane 
to Radicofani, between Rome and Florence; and his philofo- 
phical refleGtions on thefe phenomena foften their terrible afped, 





* Thefe letters were originally publifhed in the PAilo/ophical Tranf- 
aZions, An 8vo edition of them, illuftrated with engravings, was 
printed in 1772. Sée Review, vol. xlviii. p. 247. They compofe, 
nearly, the whole matter of the firft of the {fplendid folios now before 
us. The zotes are the fame in both editions ; except that one or two 
new ones are now added. There is, alfo, prefixed to the firft volume, 
Sir William Hamilton’s letter to Sir John Pringle, dated Naples 
May 2, 1776, containing a number of additional obfervations rela- 
tive to the wonderful fubje&t of the book ; it is alfo to be confidered 
as the Author’s dedication of his work to the Royal Society. ‘The 
firft volume alfo contains a large map of the gulph and adjacent 
country of Naples, &c. with fome other engravings finely illumi- 
nated.—The fecond volume, which is much larger than the firit, is 
entirely new, and confifts wholly of the Drawines, with their Ex- 
PLANATIONS: and thefe,—indeed the whole work,—may be pro- 
hounced inVALUABLE, 

*,* We fee, by Mr. Cadell’s advertifement, that fome copies are 
On fale at the price of Tavelve Guineas. 
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by reprefenting them as defigned by Providence to be the prins 
ciples of fecundity, though they fometimes prove inftruments 
of deftruction. They are, according to his hypothefis, the 
agents or inftruments which Nature makes ufe of to till the 
bowels of the earth, and thus to prepare new materials and 
fources of fecundity for the labours of the hufbandman, when 
a great number of fucceflive harvefts have exhaufted the foil on 
which his induftry has been employed.—The reflexions of our 
Author upon the fmoke of the volcanoes, and upon the air of 
thofe countries in which fulphur abounds, are truly philofo. 

hical and judicious ; he finds there a very confiderable por- 
tion of electrical matter, which he employs ingenioufly in the 


¢ explication of feveral phenomena, In fhort, the whole work, 
4 fplendid and magnificent as it is in the higheft degree, is, never- 
thelefs, recommencable by a kind of merit much fuperior to 
this, as it abounds with accurate obfervations, ingenious views, 
and juft reafonings, furnifhing new illuftrations to fome of the ) 
: moft interefting branches of natural hiftory. 


II, Opujcolt di Fifica Animale e Vegetabile, &c. the Second 
Volume. By the AbbotSPALANZANI. 8vo. Modena. 1776. 
This volume contains four opu/culi, or treatifes. The fubjec 
of the firf has an evident connexion with the matters treated 
in the firft volume, of which we gave fome account in our 
Review for March. The ingenious and indefatigable Abbot 
here refutes not only the fyftem of equivocal generation in gene- 
ral, but alfo that of the organical molecules of M. de Buffon, by 
proving the exiftence of the fpermatic worms, which were firft 
difcovered by Lewenhoek, and whofe reality has been fince 
called in queftion by feveral naturalifts, The obfervations of 
our Author, feconded by repeated experiments, prove, palpably, 
in our judgments, the miftakes both of Linnzus and Buffon | 
with refpect to the fpermatic worms, which the former con- 
fiders as inactive matter {wimming on the furface of animal feed, 
and fet in motion by its warmth, and to which alfo the 
latter denies every character and mark of animality, though 
| he does not venture to range them in the clafs of bodies 
t totally inactive. Nor does M. SpALANzaANI only demon- 

ftrate the miftakes of M. de Buffon; he fhews, moreover, 

- ' whence they have proceeded, and then proves that there | 
= is a ftrong analogy between the fpermatic worms and the ani- 
1 malcula of vegetable infufions, and confequently that the for- 
bf mer are animals in all the extent of that term. This firft piece 
is terminated by fome queftions propofed by M. Bonnet of 
a Geneva, relative to the origin, propagation, and ufe of the fper- 
, matic worms, which our Abbot difcufles with his ufual pene- 

: tration and fagacity. 
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The Second treatife relates to the growth of animal and vege- 
table germs in a volume of air, fo confined as to admit of no 
communication with the atmofphere, and jis deligned to prove 
that this confinement is neither prejudicial to the fecundity of 
plants, nor to the production of animals. The Third contains 
the hiftory of certain animals, which pafs from life to death, 
and from death to life again; fuch as the rotifer difcovered b 
Lewenhoek, the tardigradus, and feveral kinds of eels. The 
Abbot gives a curious account of the {tru€ture of thefe fingular 
animals, as alfo of their nour‘fhment, growth, motions, propa- 
gation, refurrection, &c. The Fourth treatife contains ree 
fearches concerning the origin of the plants of mould. The 
botanift Michel pretends to have difcovered the feeds of thefe 
plants, while AZonti, another botanift of no lefs reputation, has 
treated this difcovery as chimerical ; maintaining, that thefe 
plants grow fpontaneoufly without feed. M.SpALanzani de- 
cides this point in favour of the former.—Such are the fubjeéts 
treated in this ingenious work, which will, no doubt, be foon in 
the hands of all the lovers of Natural Hiftory, and will add a new 
luftre to the reputation of its Author. 

III. Deferizzione del Mufeo, &c. A Defeription of the Collec- 
tion of Antiquities and Natural Hiftory in the Poffeffion of the Prince 
of Bifcari. By the Abbot Dominic. SEstin1, Member of the 
Academy of Florence. 8vo. Florence. 1776, The collec- 
tion of the prince of Bifcari has been mentioned with admi- 
ration by feveral travellers who have given accounts of Sicily. 
It abounds with columns, capitals, and architraves of Grecian 
artifts, with obelifks of oriental granite, loaded with Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. It contains 70 ftatues of exquifite workmanfhip, 
40 heads, 70 bufts of emperors and illuftrious men, 300 in- 
{criptions, of which fifty are Grecian, a great number of funeral 
urns, 800 Hetrurian vafes, a prodigious number of medals in 
gold, filver, and bronze, as alfo of antiques, and a curious 
collection of the coins of the lower age, ranged in an alpha- 
betical order. The colle¢tion of Natural Hiftory is equally 
ample and magnificent; its diverfified treafures fill five large 
apartments ; the firft is enriched with the produ¢tions of the 
ocean ; the fecond with thofe of the earth; the third contains 
the marine petrifications that have been found in the mountains 
of Sicily; the fourth exhibits rare animals in a variety of 
clafles; the fifth is furnifhed with mathematical inftruments, a 
tich apparatus of natural philofophy, and an immenfe variety 
of curious machines. In the frontifpiece of the work is a 
medal that was ftruck in honour of the prince of Bifcari, who 
is there reprefented as the reftorer of the celebrated academy of 
the Etnei of Catana, vi 
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IV. Homeri Ilias Latinis Verfibus expreffa, &c. i.e. The liad 
of Homer sag ee into Latin Ver fe. By M.RayMonp Cunicx 
of Ragufa, Profeflor of Greek and Eloquence in the Roman 


‘College. Folio, Rome. 1776. The fuccefs of this Tranflator 


is more confiderable than his attempt was prudent or modeft- 
for there are many good verfes in his Latin Iliad. But after 
all, we can fcarcely confider him in any other light than as 
Patroclus attempting to wield the arms of Achilles; we are 
furprifed at his boldnefs, and Jament his fall. 

V. Fr. Thome Marie Cerboni Ord. Pred. S. 8. Theol, 
Magifiri, Sc. De Fure et Legum Difciplina, &c. i. e. Concerning 
Furifprudence and the Science of Law. Vol. 1. 4to. Rome. 1776, 
This learned work, which is worthy of the reputation of Father 
Cersont, profeflor of divinity in the college ae Propaganda 
Fide at Rome, contains not only a fyftem of univerfal Jaw, but 
alfo the principles of moral philofophy and natural theology, 
Making an indulgent allowance for the contagious influence 
of Romifh Divinity upon Moral Philofophy, this performance 
merits the efteem of the public. 

F R AN C E, 

VI. Monde Primitif, &c. i.e. The primitive World analyfed 
and compared with the modern World, with refpeét to the civil, reélie 
gious, and allegorical Hiftory of the Kalendar or Almanack, By 
M. Court pe GEBELIN. 4to. 1776. Paris. In this very 
learned volume * the Almanack, which every one carries in his 
pocket, becomes an object of importance, which either direly 
or indirectly is conneéted with all the branches of human know- 
ledge. ‘The arrangement of weeks, months, feafons, and years, 
the eftablifhment of feftivals, the number and times of eclipfes, 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and the ideas we ought 
to form of thofe allegorical fymbols under which were repre- 
fented either objects relative to the year, or the deities that were 
the patrons of its productions and its labours, all thefe would 
be illuftrated in a moft interefting manner had we a complete 
hiftory of the Almanack. 

It is impoffible to render fuch an hiftory fo compleat as, were 
to be wifhed. Our Author, however, has made a bold and 
well-conducted attempt towards fomething of this kind. He 
divides his hiftory of the Kalendar or Almanack into three 
books. In the First he exhibits, in four columns, the civil 
hiftory of the Hebrew, Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman Kalen- 
dars, the laft of which contains more materials than the other 
three taken together.—He then paffes in review the heavenly 
bodies, by whofe courfe the Kalendar is regulated, points out 


—_ 





* For our accounts of the former volumes, fee the Appendix to 


our 49th, soth, and 51f volumes, h 
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the rules that were obferved in the divifion of time, the intro- 
duation of aftrolozical predictions into tne Kalendar, and gives 
etymological explications of the names employed to denote all 
thefe objects. The Seconp beok contains the religions hiftory 
of the Kalendar, and gives an account of the ancient feftivals 
of all nations, more efpecially of the Greeks and Romans, 
confidered in their origin, their caufes, the manner of their ce- 
lebration, the circumftances that accompanied them, their in- 
tention and object. In the T'Hirp book, the Author treats 
of the fymbols and allegorical perfonages that reprefented the 
diferent parts into which the year is divided, and the deities 
that prefided over them. All the ancient feltivals and allego- 
ries had, according to our Author, their fource in the natural 
world, in the labours of the hufbandman, and in thofe influ« 
ences of natural caufes that bla!ted his induftry or rendered it 
fuccefsful. His iliuftrations of the ancient mithology, from 
this principle, are learned and ingenious; and we propofe to 
lay fome of them before the Reader in our next Appendix. 

VII. Traité Hiflorique de | Etat de Treforiers de France, Se. 
ie. An hiftorical Treati‘e concerning the State of the Treafurers of 
France, and the Direétors-General of the Finances, accompanied 
with Proofs of the high Dignity and Supericrity of thefe Empicy- 
ments. By M.ée Gironcourt, &c. 4to. 1776. ‘This work, 
though it feems confined to a particular object, is more exten- 
fively inftructive than its tile indicates. Even in its particular 
object, which comprehends the antiquity, jurifdiction, credit, 
privileges, powers, &c. of the treafurers of France, (an office 
which fucceeded, and was derived from, that of the Roman Queftor 
in Gaul) ample matter is furnifhed for hiftorical difquifitions that 
throw light on feveral important paris of the conftitution and 
jurifprudence of the French nation. 

VIII. Lettres edifiantes et curieufes ecrites des Miffions eftran- 
gers, Fe. i.e. Curious and edifying Letters of foreign Miffionarics, 
the 33d Collection, in one Volume. 12mo. 1777. Father 
PATONILLET, who was the director of this publication, when 
the order of the jefuits was fupprefled, withdrew from this em- 
ployment at the time that the 28th volume appeared, and was 
fucceeded by an inferior hand in the publication of the four 
that followed. But this learned jefuit has refumed his place in 
this department of literature, and announces feveral new vo- 
lumes which are foon to fucceed the one now before us, The 
three firft letters of this volume or col/eétion (as they call it), 
de(cribe the ceremonial which is obferved at the court of Pekin, 
when the Europeans, in their quality of artifts, are prefented 
to the emperor. Two new miffionaries prefented, the one as 
a painter, and the other as a watch-maker, have furnifhed the 
materials of this relation, which exhibits a variety of enter- 
Rey. May, 1777. Cc taining 
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taining details relative to the interiour ceconomy of the empe. 
ror’s palace, his domeftic life, and the manners of his court, 
The other pieces that compofe this volume are of lefs con- 
fequence. 

[X. Nouveau Syfteme de Mufique theorique & pratique: i.e, 
A new Syftem of Mufic theoretical and praétcal. By M. Mer- 
CADIER DE Beresta. 8vo. Paris. 1777. This fyftem is 
defigned to be underf{tood by the better fort of muficians, who 
are {uppofed to know fomething of the theory of the art they 
profefs. It contains new points of view, and will, we ima- 
gine, obtain the approbation of thofe who are good judges in 
this branch of fcience. It is divided into feven parts. The 
firft contains the Elements of Harmony and Mclody,—the fe- 
cond treats of the Art of writing Mufic,—the third of Tones 
and Modes,—the fourth of Difcord,—the fifth of pra&tical Mu. 
fic,—the fixth of Licences (i, e. the liberties which the mufi- 
cian fometimes takes in difpenfing with the exaét rules of his 
art)—the feventh of De/ign, which hath as emiment a rank in 
mufic as in painting. 

X. Traité de Mufique, concernant les Tons, les Harmonies, les 
Accords, & le Difcours Muftcal: i.e. A Treatife concerning Mufic, 
with a particular Account of Tones, Harmony, Concords, and mu- 
fical Compofition and Expreffion. By M. BEMETZRIEDER.—Toe 
gether with a feparate piece, entitled, Lxemples du Traité de 
Mufique: i.e. Examples defigned to illuftrate the Principles 
and Reafonings of the Treatife: the Whole in 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1777- ‘This publication is not furely defigned for the 
common run of fiddlers, who are little acquainted with philo- 
fophical refearches : how far it will fatisfy the adepts, we know 
not; but it appears to us to bear evident marks of knowledge 
and tafte. In a preliminary difcourfe the Author gives an ex- 
pofition of his theory relative to the origin of the founds of the 
octave, the production of two modes, the notes of the dtefs 
(or the divifons of a tone) the notes B mile, and he forma- 
tion of harmonics.. In the body of the work the Author ur- 
folds the nature, relations, and connexions of the tones, har- 
monies, and concords that enter into the formation of what he 
calls Muftcal Difcourfe, and divides the whole into four parts, 
feven Jeflons, and forty-eight chapters. 

XI. Differtation Academique fur le Cancer, &c. i.e. An Aca- 
demical Difjfertation on the Cancer, which obtained the double Pree 
mium propofed by the Academy.of Sciences at Lyons, i2 1773 By 
‘Ber. Pevritwe, M.D. and Royal Profeffor in the College of 
Chirurgery at Paris. 12mo. Paris. 1776. ‘This is a French 
tranflation of the original Latin difcourfe done at the requeft 
of the Academy by the Author and Mr. Mathey, phyfician at 
Montpellier, who have. alfo enriched the Differtation i 
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Jearned and important notes. It is in this Differtation that (if 
we are not miftaken) the firft account is given of the applica» 
tion of fixed air to the cancer, as a method of cure, whofe fa- 
Jutary etfects have been fince afcertained in England and France 
by feyeral experiments. — 

XII. Du Pronoftic dans les Maladies Aigui's, Sc. i. e. Concern- 
ing Prognoftics in acute Difeafes. By. M. Le Rot, Profeflor of 
Phyfic at Montpellier, and Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon 
don. 8vo. Paris. 1776. In this work the learned and in» 
genious Author has developed the admirable maxims and rules 
ofgtippocrates relative to prognoftics, afcertained fuch of them 
gat certain, explained thofe that are obfcure, confirmed by new 
experiments many that appeared doubtful, and rejeéted thofe 
that are either manifeftly falfe, or deftitute of fufficient evi- 
dence. He has alfo added to thefe rules a confiderable number 
drawn from his own expesience, and from the obfervations of 
fome of the moft eminent phyficians of the prefent age; fo that 
this work, though fmal! in fize, may be juftly confidered as a 
firft-rate production in the clafs of medical fcience. 

XIII. Hiftoire du Bas Empire, Se. i.e. The Hiftory of the 
Lower Empire, from the Commencement of the Reign of Conflantine 
the Great. By M. Le Beau, Profeffor of Eloquence in the Royal 
College at Paris, ancient Secretary to the Academy of Infcriptions and 
Belles Lettres, &c. Vols. XIX and XX. 12mo0. Paris. 1776. 
Thefe two volumes contain the events and revolutions of the 
empire of the Eaft, from the year 1118 to 1204, that memo- 
rable epocha, which placed Baldwin Count of Flanders on the 
throne of Conftantinople. 

XIV. Hiffoire de la Lorraine: i.e. The Hiftory of Lorrain, 
By the Abbé Bexon. Vol. I. 8vo. Paris and Nancy. 1777. 
-In this firft volume of the hiftory of a country, which, during 
feven centuries, was an independent fovereignty, and produced 
many illuftrious men, the learned Author gives an account of 
the earlieft ftate of Lorrain, its antiquities, the revolutions of 
the ancient Auftrafia, and pafles in review the reigns of the 
firt twenty Dukes, which terminate in the middle of the fixe 
teenth century. ‘The literary hiftory of Lorrain, and the lives 
and charaéters of the eminent men that add a luftre to its an- 
nals, make an interefting part of this volume. 

XV. Hiftoire Generale de Provence: i.e. A General Hiftory 
of Provence. By M. Papon, of the Oratory, Member of the 
‘Academy of Marfeilles. Paris. § Vols. to. 1777. The 
~ fubject of this work, of which the firft volume is juft publithed, 

forms one of the moft interefting, agreeable, and inftructive 
branches of the hiftory of France; for we find here the anti- 
quity of Marfeilles afcertained by the moft authentic monuments, 
the connexions of Provence with the ancient nations of Greece 
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and Afia Minor, the founding of Marveilles. its fett'emente, 
commerce aud revolutions, the alteration of the characters and 


matners of the Provengaux, their barbarifm, the reftoration of 
arts and nore which extend their influence among the Gauls 
and pais into italy; and jaitly the union of this province witn 
the crown of France. 

XVI. Lijit Theorique & Pratique fur les Batailles: i.e, A 
Theoretical ana Praétical Effay on Bowtie. By the Chevalier peg 
GRIMOARD. Paris. 4to. 1777. This is a learned book 
in the fcience of manflaughter, which it reduces to a more re- 
gular fyilem than we, as yet, have been curled with. M. 

® 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1777. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 11. 4 Letter upon Education; Tranflated from the French 
of a Royal Author. t-mo. 2s fewed. Nourfe. 177>-, 
HE Author of this littke Traét on Education is fuppofed to 

be the King of Prutha, and indeed it is more calculated for 
his fubjects than for the good people of England. ‘The tranilation 
is fo vile, that it is impoflible to read it without difguit. Speaking 
of the duty of a female, the Tranflator fays, ‘ it is far preferable 
that fhe herfelf fert/es the accounts of the houfe and kecps them re- 
gular, than foolithly to rua in debt ox all fcores, without thinking to 
repay what her creditors have advanced /o readily, for fo long a time.’ 

In another place ‘ fociety cannot fub/ilt without legitimate mar- 

riages, which renews it and renders it eternal. The/e young plants 

then mutt be carefully nurfed which are formed for the ftocks 
of future generations.” Thus, ufing ¢hefe for thije, the young plants 
are the felf-fame legitimate marriages which renews and renders. 

But there is no end of the blunders; many of which appear to be of 

northern extraction. 

Art. 12. Remarks on Adr. Gilbert’s Bill for promoting the Refi- 
dence of the parochial Clergv, by building, rebuilding, and re- 
pairing parfonage Houles, &c. recommended to the ferious Peru- 
fal of the parochial Clergy. fvo, 18. Parker. 1777. 
Rational, folid and judicious objections to feveral claufes in the 

faid Bill, which is unfavourable in almott every afpeét to that moft 

ufeful body of ecclefialtics, the parochial clergy. Their incomes are 
in general very inadequate to their ftation, and to the expences of 
the times ; and yet it ison thefe poor men that the burthen of this 
munificent Billis to be laid. But there are a fet of men called Bill- 

Schemers, who are continually peilering the Houfe and the Puplic 

with every reverie that comes into their heads. 

Art. 13. A Letter to her Grace the Duchefi of Devonfhire. 

4to. IS. Fielding and Walker. 1777. 
A ferious expoftulation with the amiable Duchefs, for thofe 
youthful levities, and efpeciaily that aifefed fingularity of - 
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by which, as it is faid, her Grace has frequently condefcended, in 
tae moit public manner, to diltirguifh herfelf : 
‘© Pleas’d with a feather, tickled with a ftraw.” 

Other ladies may, if they pleafe, perufe this fenfible remonflrance 
with advantage. 
Art. 146 A Second Letter to her Grace the Duchefs of Devonfbire. 

) 4to. !s, liclding and Co. 

This fecord Letrer fets out with a declaration that ‘ the appre 
henfions which her Grace, and fome of her confidential f tends ex- 
preied,” frevicus to the publication of the Authors arit Letier, had 
induced him ‘to fupprefs many parts of i:;’ that he (the writer) 
‘had formed a vain hope, that a ‘erious addrets might awaken her 
Graces fumbering rea‘fon, turn its fcrutinies to her pai? concutt, 
and force upon her a confctouinefs of the many ‘ultects which n ight 
be obferved there, for rigid inveitigation, and fevere chaflitemen:.? 
But, adds he, ‘the public appearance of that epiiile converted vour 
apprehenfions, and thofe of your trufty aff sctates, into a boaitmng 
afeciation ; and though it had been the fource of much anxiety, vou 
treated it with a childifh levi:y and contempt, which has bioughe 
me to my papér again. I fhail, therefore, proceed, with mech good 
will, to offer the fuppreffions of my former Lecter to the Public, and 
to your Grace,’ 

The /upprefiors are, accordingly, here reftored to the living world ; 
and thev confifi of certain sddinonal RriGures on the great Lidy’s 
public conduct, and averred levities; conveyed in language of a 
kefs cercmonious tone and tenor, than that of the former Epitile.— 
But does ali this look weil ?—We hope the Author has not been 
endeavouring to levy contributions on ‘the Duchef:! If he has, we 
are not forry to find that her Grace had fagacity and {pirit enough 
to fruitrate the delign.—But we beg the gentleman’s pardon—He 
profefiles (and every body believes the profeflions of anonymous 
writers), that he is * not actuated by perfonal envy, or perfonal re- 
jentment,’—Yet, after all, is there not fomething like refentwent, 
in the reafons afligned, as above, fur the publication of thefe ‘ /up- 

, prefions ?” 

Art. 15. 4 Letter from M. Voltaire to the French Academy : Cone 
tainieg an Appeal to that Socicty on the Merits of the Englith 
Dramatic Poet, Shakefpeare: Read before the Academy on the 
Day of St. Louis, 1776. ‘t'ranflated from the Original, juit pub- 
lithed at Paris. With a Dedieation to the Marquis of Granby, 
and a Preface by the Editor, Svo. 15. Bew. 1777. 

This violent invective againit Shakefpeare was ovcationed by the 
French 'Verfion of that Author, of which we gave an account in 
the Appendix to our 54th Volume. Mott of the common-place ob- 
Jeclions to our incomparable Dramatiit are here collecied and agera- 
vated, viz. his irregularit'es, his meannefizs, &c >. buc there the 
} aitempt at a comparifon between him and the French authors is 








* See, alfo, our fhort mention of the Original of this Letter, 
Rev. Dec. 1776, p. 474. 
Cc? concluded, 
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concluded. On this occafion the wifeft method for an advocate of 

Shakefpeare to purfue, would be to take up the argument where 

Voltaire has dropt it; not to defend Shakefpeare, but to thew, even 

allowing the whole charge againft him, that Corneille and Racine, 

{to whom we may add Voltaire) have as many faults, and much 

fewer beauties. A female writer of this country has already opened 

that plan, with merited fuccefs. 

Art. 16. Political Lamentaticns, written in the Years 1775, and 
1776. To which is annexed, a political Sermon, preached in 
the Parifh Church of Walfal, Dec, 13, 1776, being the Day ape 

ointed for a General Faft. By john Darwall. 4to. zs. Nicoll. 

cas the Author’s ridiculous poetry, which he calls Political La. 
mentations, we, at the firft glance, thought him in jeft; but from 
his equally /amentable Sermon annexed, we found him in earneft : 
execrating the rebellious Americans, and bewailing the enormous 
fins of our own country ; by which, if we underitand him right, the 
rebellion of the colonies has been fuperinduced, as a divine judg- 
ment. There are, however, in his Sternholdian rhymes, a few 
ftrokes of fomewhat like wit, or, rather, humour; that fort which, 
in the ballad of Catherine Hays, (who cut off her hufband’s head 

* and flung it in the Thames,’) never fails, in defiance of the tragi- 

cal fubjeé&t, to create an hearty laugh. 

Art. 17. An Addrefs to the Inhabitants of the Parith of St. 
Anne, Weftminiter. By the Rev. Thos. Martyn *, Containing 
a full State of his Cafe with the Rev, Dr. Hind +, and the Opi- 
nion of the Court of King’s Bench upon the Subjeé; in which 
the Clergy, in general, are materially interefted ; and the Rights 
of the inferior Clergy in particular are clearly afcertained. %vo, 
as. Corral. 1777. 

It is very true, as the above copied title page affirms, that the 
clergy, in general, are materially interefted in the main queition 
relative to the conteft between Dr. Hind and Mr. Martyn; and that 
the legal decifion which has been made in favour of the latter, is 
of the utmoft confequence to the curates, in particular: who are 
highly indebted to their ingenious and fpirited brother, for his in- 
ftrumentality in procuring, from the Court of King’s Bench, ‘a 
full and fatisfactory explanation of the different engagements by 
which reétors and curates are connected, and the different cafes 
which may from thence arife, Arbitrary di/miffions, even under the 
flighteft of thefe engagements, were contidered by his lordthip } 
to.be indefenfible, both in reafon and in law.’—‘ It appeared, to 
the honour of his lordfhip’s humanity, that he was neither indif- 
ferent or inattentive to the hardfhips of a numerous and refpecta- 
ble body of men, who fuffer worle than Egyptian tyranny from 
the tafk-mafters of their own profeffion, To thefe, his fentiments, 
—his doétrine,—and his determination, will be a perpetual fource of 
comfort.’ 
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* Curate. + Rector. 
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Art. 18. 4 fhort Account of the Motives which determined the 
Man called John the Painter; and a Juftification of his Conduct, 
Written by HimsELF, and fent to His Friend Mr. A. Tomkins, 
with arequeftto publith icafter his Execution, 4to. 1s. Williams. 
Tne Author makes ‘Yohn declare himfelf an American born ; and 


“J fred with the moft enthufiaftic love of his country : in confequence 


of which, he thought it was his duty, as a fincere and active pa- 
triot, to exert his utmoft abilities, in order to diltrefs the enemies 
of America, by every poffible means, within the power of an in- 
dividual tompestoem. Accordingly, many fpecious arguments are 
here ufed, and fome degree of learning is employed, to demon- 
fate that John’s attempt to burn the Dock-Yard, at Portfmouth, 
was, on his principles, highly meritorious, and heroic. But how 
does all this agree with the accounts which we have had, of John’s 
penitence after condemnation? Either the pamphlet, or thoie ac- 
counts, muft be fourious.—Sufpicion feems to fall heavieft on the 
performance before us. 

Art. 19. 4 Letter to Courtney Melmoth, Efg; With fome Re- 
marks on two Books, called Liberal Opinions, and the Pupil of 
Pleafure. 8vo 6d. Wilkie. 

This Letter freely cenfures fome of Mr. Melmoth’s publications, 
as unfriendly to virtue; charges the writer with difplaying luxuri- 
ous reprefentations of the fcenes of vice; and particularly cha- 
ratterifes his Pupil of Pleafure as the preceptor of voluptuoufnefs. 
It contains juft and ferious reflections on the degeneracy of the 


times, and gives Mr. Melmoth much good advice, which we wie 


for the fake of the Public, he may have the grace to follow. 
Art. 20. Letters on Female Education; dddreffed to a Married 
Lady. By Mrs. Cartwright. 1t2mo. 2s. Dilly. 1777. 

If this writer does not difcover the elegance of a Chapone, or 
the ftrength and penetration of a Gregory, fhe has, however, be- 
fide the merit of a good intention, that of having exprefled many 
jut remarks and ufeful reflections with a degree of plainnefs and 
fimplicity which will render her work generally acceptable. She has 
enlivened her leffons of morality and prudence, by interweaving 
with them an agreeable and pertinent narrative. 

Art.21. 4 Father’s Inftruétions to his Children : Confifting of 
Tales, Fables, and Reflections, defigned to promote the love of 
Virtue, a Tafte for Knowledge, and an early Acquaintance with 
the Works of Nature. By Dr. Percival. Vol. Il. 1z2mo. 2s Od. 
fewed. Johnfon. 1777. 

This fecond volume is fo like the former, both in the plan and 
execution, that it is only neceflary, after referring our Readers to 
the account given of the work in our Review, vol. liv. page 184, 
to fay, that it bears equal marks of folid judgment, elegant taile, 
a{cientific acquaintance with nature, and an amiable goodnets of heart. 
It is a work adapted not only to afford agreeable and ufetul inftruce 
tton to children, but to fuggeft many valuable hints to parents, in 


executing the dificult tafx of education. E, 
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f Art. 22. Inftrudtions of a Duche/s to her Son; Tranflated intg / 
| Englifh from the original Italian. By a Young Lady, gto. 2s, 6d, 

Becket. 1777. 

A rhapfedy of no very uncommon fentiments and precepts, de. 
cently tranflated by a young Lady, and publifhed by her Italian 
matter. 

Art. 23. The Hiffory of New York, from the firft Difcovery, &¢, 
by William Smith, A. M. ave. ¢s. Almon. 1776, 

A republication of a work originally printed in 1737, and recoms 
mended in our Review for June, in the fame year, +vol. xvi. p. 517 
Art. 24. Aa Inquiry inio tacts, and Obfervations thereon. Hum 








bly fubmitred to the Cand:d Examiner into the Principles of a k 
Bill intended to be offered to Parliament, for the Prefervation of p 
the Great Level of the Fens, and the Navigation through the fame, u 

by a ‘I'ax on the Lands, ang a Toll on the Navigation, 8vo, f 
1s. Owen. 1777. a 
Contains a clear, and fo far as appears, a fair account, of the paf f 
and prefent ftate of the feus in queition; with the fteps neceflary to ; * 
be taken for their future fecurity. 4, g 
Art.25. The Modern Traveller: Being a Colle&tion of ufeful p 
and entertaining Travels, lately made into various Countries; d 
the Whole caretully abridged ; exhibiting a View of the Manners, n 
Religion, Government, Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, and f 
Commerce of the known World.  Illuftrated with Maps and or- b 
namental Views. t2mo. 6 Vols. 11. 18. Lowndes. 1777, t 
We have had feveral Compendiums of modern Voyages and Tra- fi 
vels, in a pocket fize; and this, as containing an abridgment of the W 
lateit writers, feems to deferve the peeteeace, In the year 1757, a 
we had an abridgment of Modern Travels*, in four duodecimos: u 
it comprehended Maundrel, Shaw, Pococke, Drummond, Ruffel, Vv 
Hanway, Pontoppidan, Norden, and the celebrated Journey to Pal- ¢ 
myra. ‘That work we are to confider as the foundation of the pre. ul 
fent abilract now before us, in fix volumes: the Editor of which V 
has extended the plan, and brought the colle¢tion down to the f 
_ prefent time. ‘The ‘* Modern Traveller,” therefore, contains, be- q 
* fide the authors before mentioned, the additional travels of Alga- 0 
rotu, Kalm, Sharpe, Baretti, Clarke, Abbe Chappe, Smollett, & 
Grofley, Nugent, Riedefel, Brycone, Chandler, Pennant, Johnfon, u 
Twils, &c. He has, alfo, placed in chronological order, the voy- al 
ages of Anfon, Ulica, Byron, Bougainville, Olbeck, Toreen, and th 
Mefirs. Wallis, Carteret, and Cooke, and others, W 
Publications, fuch as the above, are well calculated for the mil- cf 
lion, but particularly tor young perfons; as no kind of reading is fy 
more pleafing, and at the fame time more inftrudtive, They may, ta 
therefore, with great prop: iety be given as prefents to the younger th 
readers of either fex: iince it is equally advantageous to both, to be ¢ 
furnifhed with books which (like the narratives of the moft approved 1 
travellers) are adapted at once to inform and to expand the mind. fa 
“ P 
. ¥ See Review, vol. xvii. ni 
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Art. 26. Solitude in Imprifsnment, with proper profitable Labour 
and a {pare Diet, the moit humane and effectual means of bring- 
ing Malefactors, who have forfeited their Lives, or are fubje& to 
Tranfportation, to a right fenfe of their Condition ; with Propo- 
fals for falutary Prevention: and how to qualify Offenders and 
Crimioals for Happinefs in both Worlds, and preferve the People 
in the Enjoyment of the genuine fruits of Liberty, and freedom 
from Violence. By Jonas Hanway, Efq; 8vo. 2s. Bew, 1777. 
Any intelligent perfoa who may advert to the very fcanty and 

crude ideas of Chriitian doétrines, poffefled by the generality even 

of the moft orderly and induttrious of the labouring part of man- 
kind, will be convinced that immorality, among the ignorant, {pring 
primarily from fome other caufe than the prevalence of what 1s 
underftood by the term infidelity. Every one, as Mr. Hanway ob- 
ferves, has his favourite fyitem, and it is ours, that it is no lefs 
abfurd than cruel, firft to connive at the debauchery of the people 
for the fake of the rEvENue, and then to punmith them for 
want of virtue and honefty! The clergy may preach, and the ma- 
giltrate may add pains to penalties; but how is it poflible for the 
people to remain virtuous and honeft, when every temptation is fta- 
dioufly thrown in their way to make them otherwife? Let our gover- 
nors, Who with fo much fophiliry labour to juttify legal fandtions 
for poifoning the principal feats of induftry throughout the nation 
by eitablifhments for diflipation; and who tolerate the multiplica- 
tion of boufes of idie ana vicious refort every where; let them an- 
fwer this plain que:tion. ‘They know full well why our prifons and 
workhoufes are fo crouded; but will rather amufe the people with 
any paliiatives than check the caufes of public diforders by effec- 
tual remedies. Pleafure and labour are incompatible in a general 
view of human nature; prudence miy dictate the latter, but our in- 
clinations and fafhion prompt us to the former: let common fenfe 
then decide which is the proper object of legiflative encouragement. 
Where the appetite for pleafure 1s predominant, how is it to be 
fed, but by indirect fchemes of fupply, jarger in meafure, and more 
quickly procured than by honeit induitry? The public are greatly 
obliged to the generous itudies of Mr, tianway ; but while things 
go on in this train, and there is lit:le hope of any alteration for 
the better, unlefs fome far different fpecies of patriotifm fhould 
arife from what we have lately been amufed with; the noftrum of 
this worthy writer implied in the terms of /olitary imprifonment, 
which he conceives to be a fovereign f{pecific, is a mere troublefome 
complicated temporary palliative, to be adminiitered within hate- 
ful walls, and infufficient to fortity the patient againft the ilrong con- 
tagion of corrupt manners without. As it is more eafy to preferve 
the virtues of a people by a fyftem of wholefome laws, than to 
eradicate vice from the hearts of corrupt individuals ; it is {carcely 
credible that men committed to prifon for robberies, will ever be- 
take themfelves to honelt Jabour when difcharged. Mr. Hanway, 

who has a {cheme of his own to fupport, will account for this im- 

probability from the prefent mode of confinement; but much more 

natural reafons are to be afligned for their returning to their old 
companions, theitold manners, and their old methods of fubfiftence. 


Art. 
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Art. 27. 4 Treatife on the Charade. Tranflated from the French 
of the Sicur Rondeaulet, Member of the Academy of Belles Let. 
tres at Paris, by Tobias Rigmerole, with Alterations adapted to 
the Englifh Language. 4to. 1s. Davies. 

Weeds will fpring up in the garden of literature, even in its mot 
cultivated ftate. Formerly they wrote in the fhape of wings, altars 
battle-axes, eggs, &c. Thefe were fucceeded by anagrams, acrof. 
tics, riddles, rebufes, and the laft by Bouts Rimées and Charade; 
things of the rebus kind. All thefe it is the bufinefs of the literary 
gardener to bind up in bundles, for the fire, 


POETICAL. ., 


Art. 28. The Firft of April; or, the Triumphs of Folly. A 
Poem. Dedicated to a celebrated Duchefs. By the Author of 
The Diaboliad, gto. 28. 6d. Bew. 1777. 

This manly Poet perfeveres, we fee, in running his bold career 
of perfonal fatire :—dangerous employment, furely! and not lefs fo 
than the ‘ dreadful trade’ of the people defcribed by Shakefpeare, 
gathering famphire on Dover cliffs. Our Author is exceflively fevere 
on many people for giving too much way to their follies and paf- 
fions: have they not refextments too! But, perhaps, he concludes 
himfelf fafe in his ievifdility. OF this he is, certainly, himfelf the 
belt judge; and therefore we fhall only add, to our friendly Aint, 
this general obfervation, with refpec&t to the poetic merit of the 
piece before us, that we find in it the fame ftrength and inharmo- 
nioufnefs of numbers, the fame imperfection of diatus and expletive, 
which charaéterize the verfification of the Diaboliad; but we mut 
confider this kincred performance, as affording a fuperior difplay of 
imagination, and a greater variety of characters: the votaries of the 
Temple of Folly being far more numerous than the candidates for the 
Sceptre of Pandemonium, 

Art. 29. Poetical Frenzy; or, a Venture in Rhyme. gto. 1s. 6d. 

Baldwin. 

The two principal pieces in this publication, an Ode to Sleep, 
and another to Enthufiafm, bear the marks of a pretty clofe imita- 
tion of Penrofe’s elegant Ode to Madnefs in his Flights of Fancy. 
The Poet feems to find himfelf under the neceflity of trufting more 
to the irregular form of his verfe, and the broken conttruétion of his 
fentences, than to the boldnefs of his conceptions, for his Poetical 
Frenzy. A few good lines are interfperfed among many which do 
not rife above mediocrity, and are contrafted by fome which are 
perfefly profaic. In the following verfe (one of the beft in the 
poem) the laft word, inferted for the fake of the rhyme, has a moft 
unpleafing effect : 

Exalted on her ebon throne, 

Sad, filent, gloomy, and alone, 
Enthuiiafm fits : 

No joy her heavy heart can feel ; 

Woe on her face has fet its feal ; 

Her baleful eye with glances dire, 

Shoots a feartul, gloomy fire 
That blaits where’er it Aits. 


& 4 Art. 
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Art. 30+ Venus attiring the Graces. 4to. 6d. Dodfley. 1777, 
A very elegant fatire on the prefent fafhionable exceffes and whim- 
fes of female drefs. 
Art. 31» Infancy, or the Management of Children, a Dida@ic 
Poem, “ Three Books. By Hugh Downaman, M. D. 12mo. 
. Bell. 
We have attended to the feveral parts of this humane, philofo- 
hical, and not inelegant Poem, refpettively as they appeared. They 
ae here publifhed in a neat form together, and we recommend them 
4sworthy the perufal of every good and intelligent parent. L 
DRAMATIC, ° 
Art. 32. The Milefan: A Comic Opera, in Two A@s; as 
pertormed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 8vo. 15. 
Wilkie. 1777+ 
Dulnefs and infipidity, incapable of being enlivened or invigoe 
sated, even by a fong and an Irifhman. 
Art. 33. The Seraglio: A Comic Opera, in Two Aé&s; as 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo, 1s. 


Evans. 1776. 
Some impotent eunuch of the drama feems to have the conduét of 


this Seraglio. : ow 

Art. 34. Ail the World’s a Stage. A Farce, in Two A@s, as 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 15, 
Wilkie. 1777. 

Contains fome characters and incidents conceived in the true ftyle 
of farce. 
La w. 

Art. 35. The Trial at large of ‘Fofeph Stackpole, Efg; William 
Gapper, Attorney at Law, and Zames Lagier; for fhooting John 
Parker, Efq; At the Affizes held at Maiaftone, March 20, 1777. 
Taken in Short-hand by Jofeph Gurney. Fol. 3s, Kearfly. 


h, The accident which gave rife to this trial has been much fpoken 
f 


in the papers. ‘This copy of the proceedings is authentic; and 
Mr. Stackpole’s Defence, in particular, is worth reading : it is a very 
mafterly {peech. 

Art. 36. The Trial at large of ‘fames Hill, otherwife Fames Hind, 
otherwife Fames Aitzen; for felonioufly, &c. fetting fire to the 
Rope-Houfe in his Majefty’s Dock-Yard at Portfmouth.—Ar the 
Affize at Winchefter, March 6, 1777. ‘Taken in Short-hand by 
Jofeph Gurney. Publifhed by Permiffion of the Judges. Fol. 
2s. Kearfly. 

There is fomething fo very extraordinary in the ftory of this 
wretch, and his defperate undertakings, that his trial, of which this 
sa genuine detail, will, in courfe, be perufed, as a matter of fin- 
gular curiofity, in its kind. 

PoLITICAL, 
Art. 37. A Letter from an Officer at New York to @ Friend in 
London. 8vo. 18, Nicoll. 1777. 
Erratum in the above title-page : for New York, read Grub-/rreet. 


MEDICAL; 
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TEDICAL. 

Art. 38. Cafes, Medical, Chirugical, and Anatzmical, with Og. 
Jervations. Selected and tranflated into English from the Hifo, 
and Memoirs of the Koyal Academy of Sciences at Paris; from 
the Year 1666 to the prefent Time. By Loftus Wood, M, p 
Vol. J. No. I I. and HII. 8vo. 1s. each. Bew. ; 
From the title and introduction of this compilement, we might be 

Jed 10 fuppofe, that it was the firft attempt to give to the Enelih 

veader, any of the medics) papers of the Academy of sciences. Yer 
e zh Jonger ago than the year 1764, Dr. ‘Thomas Southwe!}} publithed 

sn 4 vols. Svo. an abridged colle&ion of the medical, anatomical, 
chemical, and botanical papers contained in the Mewoirs, &c of the 

Academy, froin its re-eitablifhment in 1699, to 1750. Thole feleQeq 

from the prefent work are, indeed, for the molt part, of a later date; 

w, and the atility of a continuation of fuch a collection would be in- 
3 difputable, were it conducted upon a proper plan. Bat the tranfla: 
tion before us, befide the mark of book-craft already noticed, ig 
publifhed in a manner the moit unfit of all others for the Pur potes of 
feience and ufcful information, although, perhaps, advantageous 
»-, for the vender. A number of papers, taken promifcuoutly, without 
4 any regard to ariangemeat, cither from order of time or fubject, 
is publifhed monthly ; and each of the three hitherto printed js 
contrived totcrminate, nor only in the middle of a paper, but of a 
fentence, for the obvious but dithon: ft purpole of obliging the pur- 
chafer to buy the next. We think we cannot in too {trong terms ex- 
) prefs our difapprobation of thefe mean arts, which difcredit publi 
cations that, otherwife, might be made refpectable; for the traniflas 
tion before ws appears to be executed with fidelity and fuincient 
elegance. The ‘tubjects of the papers felected are, indeed, rather 
curious than practically ufeful; and perhaps the compiler had an eye 
to what would be mott /a/eable, as well in the matter, as the farm of 
his collection ; otherwile fomewhat more important might be found 
to occupy the place of the papers on dwarfs and hermaphrodites. A. 
Art. 39. 4 Difcourfe upon fome late Improvements on the Means 
for preferving the Health of Mariners. Delivered at the Anniver. 
fary Meeting of the Royal Society, Nov. 30, 1775. By Sir John 

Pringle, Baronet, Prefident. Publifhed by their Order. to. 
rs. Gd, Davis. 

There cannot be a more pleafing and convincing proof that wtility 
is now conlidered as an important object in the refearches of philoe 
fophers, than the lait year’s ditpofal of the Roval Society's annual 
prize, Sir Godfrey Copley’s honorary medal. It was unanimoufly 
awarded to a plain fzaman, Capt. Cook, for his accouat of the mee 
thods by which he prejerved his thip’s crew during his late voyage 
round the world in fuch an unparalleled and furprifing ttate of 
health. Of his paper on this fubject delivered to the Society, the 
worthy and juflly celebrated Author of the prefent Difcourfe gives 
this fummary character: ‘ Here are no vain boattings of the empi- 
ric, nor ingenious and delufive theories of the dogmatitt ; but a cone 
cife, an arilefs, and an inconte!ted relation of the means by which, 
under ike Divine Favour, Capt, Coox, with a company of a —— 

an 
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and eightecn men, performed a voyage of three years and eighteen dayr, 
throughout all the climates from IF9 two degrees North to jeventy cue 
0! georees South, with the lo/s of only one man by a difease. 

“The Difcourte irfelf is a judicious enumeration of the feveral im- 
rovements lately introduced into the prophylactic part of marine 
raftice, and adopred in Capt. Cook’s flip; interfperfed with ap- 
nite rema'ks. As thefe are too concile to bear an abitract, and too 
valuable not to demand the attention of ali concerned in the fubjeét, 
we fhall refer fach of our Readers to the work itfe'f, extracting 
only the concluding paragraph as a ipecimen of jut and maaly 
o:atory. : , 

‘ Allow me then, Gentlemen, to celiver this medal, with his an- 
erifhing name engraven upon it, into the hands of one who will 
be happy to receive that trult, and to know that this refpectable 
body never more cor.ially nor more meritorioufly beitowed thar 
faithful fymbol of the:r elteem and affection. For if Rome decreed the 
civic crowa to him who faved the life of a fingle citizen; what 
wreaths are due to that man, who, having himfelf faved many, per- 
petuates NOW in your Tranfactions the means by which Eritain may 
henceforth preierve numbers of her intrepid fons, her szariners; 
who, braving every danger, have fo liberal!y contributed to the 


fame, to the opulence, and to the maritime empire of their country A 


Art. 40. Prale@tiones Medica ex Cronit Injlituto, Annis 1774 et 
773: Et Oratio Aaniverfaria ex Harveit lufiituto, Ge. Se. As 

Donaldo Monro, M.1D. Medico ad Exercitum et ad Nofocomium 

Sanéti Georgii, &c. &c. 8vo. 438. Diily, &c. 1776. 

It cannot be expected thatin a faort courfe of lectures, now become 
little more than a matter of form, a variety of the moit importante 
topics in the fcience of medicine fhould be treated in fuch a manner 
as toafford much infiruction or information: and we rather wonder 
that the ingenious and ufeful Writer before us thould take this oo- 
portunity of addrefiing the Public from the prefs; efpecially as he 
has little chance of commanding atteation from an elegant ttyle ia 
the language in which he is obliged to deliver himfelt. He has, 
however, acquitted himfelf fo as to afford fufficient praof of his ex- 
tenfive medical knowledge; and has given fome valuable remarks 


from his own praétice in the notes fubjoined to his Prelections. A 
7 


NATURAL HIsToORy. 

Art. 41. 4 Alethod of making ufcful Mineral C:lle&ions. To 
which are added, fome Experiments on a deliqueicent calcareous 
Earth, or native fixed Sal Ammoniac. By D. L. Meyer. 8vo. 
is. 6d. Davis. 1775. 

The directions to the collector of foffils contained in the former 
part of this little piece appear judicious, and calculated to render 
fuch colleétions fomewhat better than the mere raree-fhows they are 
frequently made. The deliquefcent calcareous earth, of which an ace 
count is fubjoined, 1s a production of a mountain near Luneburg in 
Germany. It appears, by the experiments related, to be an earth 
of the calcareous kind, faturated with the muriatic acid. The pro- 


Priety of calling it a fixed fal ammoniac may however be queftioned; 


fince the term ammoniacal has hitherto been vfually appropriated te 
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faline bodies having the wo/ati/e alkali for one of their component 


parts. 
Arrairs of the East-Inp1a Compaty, A. 


Ast. 42. 4 Letter to the Direétors of the Eaft India Company, B 
Keane Fitzgerald, Eiq; 8vo. 1s. Payne. 1777+ ’ 

This pamphlet, to which the writer, with that candor unknown 
to. common pamphleteers, has prefixed his name, ought not to be 
pafied over like a common piece of fcribbling manufaéture: pub. 
lic defrauders, of every fpecies, ought to be hunted out of their inj. 
quity, if not out of fociety. 

If in fo capital a concern as the Eaft Indian commerce, and’ the 
flill more capital concern of managing their territorial acquifitions, 
the Company fuffer the Jine of their public conduét both at home 
and abroad, to be warped by indireét, paltry confiderations; fuch 
mal-admini(tration’ calls for the /everef {crutiny and reformation, 
‘ The reference, fays Mr. Fitzgerald, of-a General Court, in what- 
ever mild terms exprefled, is certainly in fact, an order you are 
ftill obliged to obey ; notwithftanding the claufe in a late a@, 
which you are appointed Directors for four years inftead of one ; 
which, with the alteration alfo made in the qualification neceflary 
to entitle a proprietor to vote, feems to have made a vifible change 
in your political conduét. You are no longer under the neceffity of 
annual applications to your conftituents ; you are placed in a warm 
fituation for four years certain, and {ome are faid to have already 
profited pretty fufficiently by it.’ 

This is a fpirited remonftrance to the directors: for a grofs partial 
neglect of checking the enormous illicit trade carried on by their 
naval commanders and officers; of which many direét inftances are 
produced. ‘Itis well known, adds this gentleman, that fhips have 
been fent from hence, laden with goods, to be put on board out- 
ward bound Indiamen, at Madeira, or fome other appointed fta 
tion; and that other fhips have been fent out empty, to meet 
others returning, and to convey the officers’ goods to Dunkirk, or 
elfewhere, until a proper opportunity offered of fending them, with 
greater fafety, to the places of their defignation. 

‘ Some tranfa¢tions of this kind have been of fuch public no- 
toriety, as to make it almoft impoffible for you to be ignorant of them, 
had there been no private notice of fuch proceedings ever tranf- 
mitted to you: and you mutt alfo know, that your fales, for feveral 
years pat, have been greatly injured by fuch praétices. . To com- 
pute from the quantity of clandeitine goods that have been deteéted, 
or, at leaft, well known to have been brought from India by 4 
fingle fhip, and admitting but half as much to be the average 
quantity brought in each fhip, the whole will amount to not much 
lefs than four hundred thoufand pounds yearly. : 

‘ The Public is alfo defrauded of the duties, cuftoms, and excife 
that muft have arifen from fuch a quantity of goods, which would 
otherwife have been found neceflary to be brought home by the 
Company, to anfwer the demands at their public fales. Is it to be 
imagined the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whofe care of the pub- 
lic sevenue is pretty remarkable, would, if properly informed, have 

4 negleéted 
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feted a bufinefs of fo much confequence to the nation; or 
chat he would not, if required, have co-operated with you in ob- 
sining fuflicient powers from parliament, if fuch were wanting, 
wo prevent, or punifh fuch offenders? You, gentlemen, whofe bulineis 
it properly is, or fome of you, who have free accefs on other mat- 
ers, might certainly have laid a proper ftate of this bufinefs before 
him; but it happens, unluckily, in this, as well as in many other 
matters of public utility, that na particular advantage to individuals 
can be derived from any fcheme of regulation, however beneficial it 
might be to the Public, or to the Company.” The {peedy acquilition 
of wealth is fo tempting, that thofe engaged in it, laugh at any dif- 
iFegrace, in which they have fo many companions to keep them in coun- 
renance; even though a total difregard of every tie that can bind 
mankind to integrity, which the valgar are apt, perhaps rather un- 
politely, to term rafcality, up to the violation of folemn Oaths, which 
the faid vulgar do not fcruple to call perjury, conftitute portions 

it!” 
wed to the point: how comes it to pafs that the rulers of a great 
trading company are expofed to fuch fhameful atteited accufations in 
pablic print? This caufe is explained by Mr. Fitzgerald, in the fol- 
lowing paflage : 

‘ It was ufual, formerly, to have one or two in the Direction, who 
had been Commanders of Indiamen, chiefly on account of their exe 

rience and knowledge in the fhipping buifinefs, and to be of fome 
afilance to the Directors in the management of that branch, with 
which they were fuppofed to be beft acquainted. This number had 
been increafed in fome time ; and it was the general practice for 
many years, not to admit a greater number than four, at one time, 
into the direction. But, on the intolerable increafe of our fhipping, 
from twenty or thirty, to eighty and upwards, and in confequence, of 
the thipping intereft, our fhipping Directors have been increafed to 
nine or ten, and have continued about that number for a few years 


‘ The Committee of Shipping generally confifts of thofe who have 
been commanders; and all bufinefs relative to the fhipping, or the 
oficers belonging to them, is laid before this Committee. 

‘ Thus it appears, that one third part of the whole direétion, for 
fome years, have been commanders of fhips; and, as the attending 
Direttors feldom, except on extraordinary occafions, exceed fourteen 
or fifteen, it follows, that the fhipping Directors, who are obferved to 
be pretty conftant in their attendance, muit, of courfe, generally go- 
vern the direction. 

‘It is alfo neceffary to take notice of a general and ruinous practice, 
which has prevailed of late years, that of felling the command of a 
hip; the price of which has been advanced from one to feven thou- 
fand guineas; which is fuch an extravagant price, as could not pof- 
ibly be piven for fair or honeft purpofes.—Yet it is well known that 
the commanders fell their fhips before they retire into the direction, 
for fuch prices, and generally to their chief mates, who have been 
their chief affiftants alfo in carrying on their private trade, and to 
Whom they give a proper credit for the payment. 

‘ I halk 
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‘I thall admit, undoubtedly, that every commander at prefent ig 
the Direction, has been entirely guiltlefs of any clandefline dealings, 
and fpotlefs as a ncw-wafhed leopard; but, at the fame time, jr jg 
hoped it will be admittcd, that there have been commanders in the 
Direétion, as fkilful, and as fucce(sful in that kind of bufinefs, as 
mott of their brethren: and that tt is alfo poffible, fuch comimanders 
may be fmuggled into the Direction hereafter.’ 

If the fountain is thus contaminated, the flreams that flow from 
it may well be expected to grow fouler and fouler, in proportion to 
their diitance. 

ce A Revicaw ofthe Publications relative to the Difputes at Mavras 
in our next. “Sn N 

AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. ' 
Art. 43. The American Crifis. By a Citizen of the World. 8yo, 
| 1s. Flexney. 1777. 

Fraught with pertinent, though not oncommon, remarks on the 
American civil war. Oar ‘ Citizen of the World,’ cafts the whole 
blame on the Colonifts; whom, however, he charitably confiders as 
having already, in a great degree, compenfated by their fufferings 
for their ingratitude and folly. He fuppofes their fituation to be 
now at a crilis, ‘* They are,’ fays he, ‘ at this mement, without 
allies, without money, and without the neceffaries of life,—driven 
from their cities, —their places of ftrength,—and compelled to wan. 
der amici endlefs regions of froft and inow, fhivering under the fe- 
verities of a climate, at this feafon * more rigorous than what the 
imagination of Britons can fancy or conceive. Ip every encounter 
they fly or fall, and now they feem nearly reduced to the mortifying 
alternative of fubmiffion, or the dreadful vengeance of an enraged 
veteran army pouring in on every fide,’ 

Taking, therefore, our fpeedy triumph for granted, the Writer 
proceeds,—* the period is now arrived for a difplay of Britifh mag- 
nanimity.’—He, accordingly, in the ftrongeft term. secommends 
clemency to the vanquifhed. Rigor and revenge, he apprehends, 
would rather tend to fubvert than fecure our interefts in that part of 
the world; while, ‘ politically {peaking, clemency towards the van- 
quifhed, proves. irrefiftible vigtory over generous minds, and its 
charms frequently reach even the mok ftubborn heart, which it #7- 
hinges, foftens, and qualifies for the duties of fociety.,—He con- 
gludes in a ftrain which thews his humanity at leaft, whatever be- 
comes -of his politics: ‘ If, inftead of executions or confifcations— 
we grant a general pardon, and proclaim a day of general thanki- 
giving, we may be well aflured that fuch gentle proceedings will 
once more waite both fides of the Atlantic, and confirm to us the 
commerce of that country upon a bafis more durable than the pre- 
carious and expenfive fecurity arifing from an army of mercenari¢s 
ftationed among them to enforce obedience.’ 
Art. 44. 4 Letter to Dr. Price, on his additional Obfervations 

on the Nature and Value of Civil Liberty. S8vo. 6d. Southern. 


1777 
The Wren pecking at the Eagle. 
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* This pamphlet appears to have been written about Mid-winter 
It was publithed, if we miftake not, in March. 
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Art. 45. Shall I go to War with my Amerxan Brethren? A 
Difcourfe addreffed to Aut concerned in deter rmining that im- 
portant Queflion.. Firit publithed at London 1769. To which 
are now added, a/ Preface and Appendix. By John Erfkine, D.D. 

ne of the Minillers of Edinburgh. 12mo. 4d. Edinburgh 
printed. 1770. Kan 

Of the firft edition of this difcourfe, the Reader will find a recom- 
mendation in cur 40th vo! ume, Pp. 173. Dr. Erikyne’s very refpeci- 
able name did not then appear in the title-page. 

Art. 46. The Equity ond Wifdem of Adminiftration, in Meafures 
that have unhappily occafioned the American Revolt, tried by the 
SACRED ORACLE, I12mo. 2d. Edinburgh. Gray. 1776, 
Adminiftration found guilty, and condemned. This is, poflibly, 

another production of the fenfible and difpailionate Author of the 

foregoing di fcourfe.—But this is merely our conjecture. 

Ait. 47. Reflections on the Rife, Progrefi, and probabie Confee 
quences of the prejent Contentions with the Colonies. By a Freeholder. 
Edinburgh. Gray. 1796. 

If we may be farther sadangen in guefling, the Public are alfo 
obliged to the good Dr, [rkine for thefe rational and fober reflec- 
tions ; in which the roneaewd has drawn together, in a fummary way, 
from a variety of publications, &c. a fair flate of * the fentiments of 
the Colonifts, in order to thew their manrer of pleading their owa 
caufe, and the regard due to fome of their pleas.’ The inferences 
he draws are far from being flattering to the views and meafures of 
government ; but his de fign, in this “tract, is by no means inflam- 
matory. On the contrary, he appears to have no other aim than to 
lefen our prejudices againft the Americans ; not to increafe ani- 
moiity, but to promote reconciliation. He concludes with fome ani- 
mated and juft obfervations on the conduct of thofe men who open! ly 
refume to avow the doéctrines of defpotifm, and et the fame time 
dare to ftile themfelves rhe King’s Friena’s : ‘ claiming a monopoly 
of that title,’ and excluding from it every friend to “freedo m who 
underitands his own principles, and thinks and acts confiltenitly wits 

them. 

Art. 48. Obfervations on Mr. efley’s Second * Calm Addrefs,’ 
and incidentally on other Writings epee the American Queition. 
Together with ‘Thoughts on Toleration, and on the Point how far 

the Pei oman of the Subje a 15 co! sscaieiaad in a War ; Remarks 
on Reikicedin in general, and that of England in particular; 
on the Nature of Colonial Govcrame at, and a Recommendazioa 
of a Plan of Peace. 12mo. 218. Dilly. 1777. 

The geneial heads of this treati‘e being enume: ‘ated, 25 above, we 
need only add, that the Writer treats the feveral fubjects in a P lain, 
fen uble, difpatfionate, and, we would fay, convincing manner, did not 
exp erence fhew thar the paffions and prejudices of mankind rarely, 
if ever, admit of convertaee from fair argument, Mr. Welfley, how- 

ever, if not converted by our Author’s reafoning, will (if be is the 

man of candor that we have heretofore imagined him to be) fil 


hinfeli fully refuted on every inaterial voint infiled oa by him in 
Rev. May, 17776 Dd his 
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his late Addre/ss What his acknowledgments may be, time wiff 
evince, 

With regard to our Obferver’s Plan of Peace, it is, in fubftance, 
the fame with that laid down by the Author of American Independence, 
and feveral other writers. 


RetiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 49. An Enquiry, Whether we have any Sertpture-warrant 
for a direét Addre/s of Supplication, Praife, or Thank/giving, either 
to the Son or to the Holy Ghof? By the ate Rev. Paul Cardale, 
Author of The true New ‘T'eftament Doétrine of Jefus Chrift con- 
fidered, &c. ‘Yo which are prefixed, A few Strittures relative to 
the Author. And, by way of Appendix, a Letter on the Perfon.- 

ality of the Spirit, which was fent to the Editor in the year 1762, 
By the late Rev. Nath. Lardner, D.D. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon, 1776, 
The Editor of this pamphlet 1s Dr. Caleb Meming, to whom Mr. 

Cardale bequeathed hts manufcripts. This Exguzry feems to have 

been a favourite part of his writings ; we are told that he was en- 

gaged in it the evening before he died, and at the fame time expreff- 
ed a great fatisfaction ‘in having lived to finifhit. No unprejudiced 
perfon can have any doubt of the integrity of the Author’s views in 
this performance, though he fhould not agree with the fentiments it 
advances. Mr. Cardale’s character is, we are perfuaded, very juftly 
delineated by Dr. Fleming, both as to his intellectual abilities, and 
to his oprightnels, piety, and candor. One public tefimony is 
given to this by Mr. Rawlins, a refpectable acigawonring clergy- 
inan, who drew up an epitaph for the monumental fone in Evefham 

church-yard, which at cace reflects honour on him and on the per- 
fon whofe memory it is intended to preferve. Dr. Fleming affures 
us, ‘that he would not have been at the pains of publithing this 

Enquiry, was he not perfuaded of its being well calculated to ferve 

the caufe of truth, and promote the knowledge of genuine chrifti- 

anity, by confronting opinions, and removing prejudices which do 
great difhonour to our holy religion. Direét (applications to the Son 
and Holy Ghoft, are not, we think, commonly and generally pleaded 
for aud defended among Chriftians. Ic is therefore rather furprifing 
that they fhould form fo large a part of the liturgy of our church, 
cr be fo long retained init. OF this it was natural for the writer of 
the prefent } b: amphlet to take fome notice. In the courfe of his ob- 
fervations he introduces that remarkable faying of Calvin’s, which it 
is not improrer frequently to repeat, ‘I like not this prayer, O holy, 
bleffed, and glorious Trinity, &c. It favours of barbarity: the word 
trinity is barbarous, infipid, prophane, a human iaventién grounded 
on no tellimony of God’s word *.’ And Luther, he adds, alfo {peaks 
of it as an vafcripiaral phrafe, and what founds oddly: § It were 
beit er, fays he, to call Almighty God Gop than ¢rinity +.’ 

This Writer does not launch out into thofe warm and bitter invec- 
tives which have fo greatly, and fo often, diferaced controverfial write 
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* Opera, Tom. Sept. p. 653. 6, 7. Edit. Geneva, fol. 1613. 
+ Ep. ad Polunos , Edit. aan. Pp. Sgl- 
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ings. Different writers will place the fame fubject in fomewhat of 
different light, otherwife we do not objerve any thing properly 
new in this performance ; unlefs .it be in the obfervations on the 
addrefles made to Chrilt by the Apoiile Thomas, and by the Martyr 
Stephen. ‘Thefe are the two texts of Scripture principally confidered 
and enlarged on in this traét. Dr. Lardner’s letter, which is added, 
‘; written in his plain, fimple, yet ftriking manner; and principally 
ferves to fhew how fome texts of Scripture are to be underitood on 
his feheme. On the whole, the different fentiments embraced by 
diferent men, by the wife and the worthy, as to the perfonality of 
the Son and Holy Ghoit, thew that it is beit to adhere to Scripture 

afes on the fubjeét, and that there is great room for the exercife 
of candor and charity among Chrittians. 


Art. 50. 4 Letter ta Adam Smith, LL.D. on the Life, Death, P 


and Philofophy of his Friend David Hume, Efq; By one of the 

People called CurisTians, 12mo. 18, Rivington, &c. 1777. 

This Author, who is faid to be a dignitary of Oxford, labours, 
by alternate and oddly mingled efforts of ferious and ludicrous argu- 
ments, to convince Dr. Smith, and all the world, that David Hume 
was, at once, an abfurd philofopher, and a pernicious writer. And 
this being the cafe, it follows, that the faid Dr. Smith, the celee 
brated author of the Yheory cf Moral Sentiments, and the treatife on 
the Wealth of Nations,—the iniend and panegyritt of the fuid Hume, 
—cannot, himieif, be much wifer and better than he fhouid be,.— 
‘You,’ fays our oil and vinegar Author, * would perfuade us, by 
the example of David Hume, Eig; that Atheifm is the only cordial 
for low fpirits, and the proper antidote againit the fear of death. 
But jurely,’? he adds, * he who can reflect, with complacency, on a 
friend thus mifemploying his talents in his life, and then amufing 
himfelf with Lactax, Wbi?, and Charon, at his death, may {mile over 
BaBYLON in ruins, eiteem the earthquake which deltroyed Lisson 
an agreeable occurrence, ard congratulate the hardened PHaraou 
on his overthrow tn the Red Sea,’ Droilery, in fuch circumilances, 
is neither more nor lefs than | 
Woody madness, laughine wild, 

Amid feverett woe. | 

May not this cenfure be, in fome meafure, applied to our Author 

himfelf, who affects to /port, as he does in fome parts of his letter, 

with a fubject the moii sertous! the moft’aweru. !—aad of the 

LAST IMPORTANCE to every rational being! 

Art. 51. Biegrapiical Sermons: or, a Series of Difcourfes on 
the principal Characters in Scripture, By W. Enfield; LL.D. 
Izmo. 35s. fewed. Johnfon. 1777. 

We have, frequently, in former Reviews, given our prodatum eff 
of Dr. Enfield’s publications. —His prefent difcourfes have confider- 
able merit, being calculated to inform the minds and guard the 
morals of youth.—.i he characters here confidered and pourtrayed, 
are thofe of Abraham, Jacob, Jofeph, Mofes, Job, David, Daniel, 
Perer, Paul, and Jesus. 

The title of thefe difcourfes is inviting; the plan is well adapted 
tothe great end of initruction, and happily executed; the ftyle is 
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eafy ; the obfervations are pertinent, and the fentiments are juft and 
liberal.— We could not help wifhing that there had been a little 
more of the pathos in the application, as we apprehend that this 
would have rendered them more acceptable, and therefore more pro. 
fitable, to young people, for whom, as the ingenious Author pro- 
fefles, they were principaliy intended: and, indeed, they are, in 
general, compofed in a itrain well fitted to infpire youth with fenti- 
ments of virtue and true rational religion.— We, therefore, fincerely 
recommend thefe difcourfes to the riling generation, affuring our 
younger Read+rs, that if they forma them‘elves on the models here 
propofed to their imitation, they cannot fail of becoming ufeful and 





S ER M ON. 


I. Preached before the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gofpel in Foreign Parts; at their Anoniverfary Meeting in 
the Parith Church of St. Mary-le Bow, on Friday February 21, 
1777. By the Moit Reverend Father in God, William Lord 
Archbifhop of York. Quarto. Harrifon. 

As this Sermon has excited a contiderable fhare of attention, and 
is not to be purchafed, we ihall, in order to gratify the curiofity of 
our readers, give a particular account of it. 

The words from which his Grace difcourfes are in Daniel, ch. vii. 
ver. 14.— Aud there was given hint dominion, and glory, and a kings 
dom, that all people, nations, and languages foould ferve hin: his domi- 
tion is an everlaffing dominion, &c. 

The Sermon commences with a few general obfervations upon the 
prophecies concerning Chriit’s kingdom, and then proceeds to point 
out, bricfv, fome of the bad effects that have arifen from mittaken 
notions upon this point. Forthough it be not difputed that Chrift’s 
kingdom is fpiritual, vet if we examine the actions of fects and. par- 
ties, and even the reaionings of many wpiters, upon guettions of the 
firit importance to ijociety, we fhall find, his Grace imagines, that 
the minds of men are flill under fome mifconceptions of this funda- 
mentai truth. 

Some of the bad effe&s which have arifen from an erroneous ap- 
preheniion of the Mefliah’s kingdom, fcvem to be derived, we are 
told, from mens having confounced the dominion cf Chrift, which is 
over the heart and mind, with things that are indeed very different, 
Chriftian foveteignty, and Chriltian eitablifhment, and the formal 
profeifion of the Gofpel religion, 

His Grace goes con to fhow the neceflity of an eftablithment, and 
then mentions the views and principles upon which the Soczety for 
the Propagation of the Go/pel was ettablifhed,—its fucceffes, &c. 

‘ 'Thoie tucceiles, fays be, foon gave appreheniions to fuch as meant 
not peace, and were among the first caufes of ourcaiamity. The fatif- 
faction and joy which we uied to feel is now turned to lamentation. 
Our hearts aie full of heavinefs, even as the heart of one who mourn- 
eth for his mother. It is painful! to remember the relations which 
thefe two lait years have brought us. The horrid fufferings of our 
brethren the laity. Confi/cations and imprifonments univeriaily 10- 
fisted, for no other offence, but that of being quiet and dutiful 
Jubjects, Aud the minilers of our church purfued with a licentioul- 
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nefs of cruelty, Of which no Chriftian country can afford an ex- 
ample, the neighbouring favages perhaps may. But I will leave 
this topic. It 1s too melancholy. I will leave it on another ac- 
count; it may excite too much of that refentment, which it is the 
bofinefs of religion to moderate, though not to extingutfh. 

‘ Avoiding therefore both paflionate excefies, and unprofitable 
forrows, let us look rather towards a correction of the evil, and in 
our way to that, let us confider by what probable caufes our rcli- 
gious and civil interefls in America are reduced to this calamitous 
jituation. 

‘ Of thefe caufes, [am afraid that too many may be charged to 
mittukes or inaitentions in government; perhaps in every covern- 
ment that has fubfified fince the colonies were firft eftablithed. 
Whatever there is of that fort, is a fitter fubject for each man’s pars 
ticular reflection, than for a public difcufion in this place. Ic will 
be more fuitable as well as more profitable to us at this time, to 
confider whether the evil may in any part be afcribed, to the prefent 
fate of our morals and opinions, 

‘ A fair efimate of the firft, might probably enable us to account 
for the latter. But however applicable to the occafion fuch a dif- 
quifition may be, itis more than I can now attempt, 

¢ | fhall content myfelf therefore with making a fhort obfervation 
upon fome loofe opinions, which have been lately current on two 
very important fubjects, religious and civil liberty. 

‘It has been the practice of iectaries to claim much more, than 
they are difpofed to give; and fome, who when poflefied of power, 
ufed it fufliciently, have afterwards made pretenfions to an unre- 
ftrained right of preaching and propagating their opinions. How 
thefe pretenfions are founded, it may be diflicult to fay, except it be 
on fome miftaken texts of fcripture, which apply to the obfervance 
of the Jewifh ritual, but are now made to carry a releafement from 
the law of the ftate, under a notion of Chriftian liberty. It is true 
that the fecret intercourfe between a man’s fpirit and his creator, 
excludes all foreign cognizance. But it is-not fo when feéts are 
formed, allemblies convened, a diitin& fyfiem of doftrines framed, 
and men appointed to propaeate them. . 

‘ Ia this Rate of things, every legal government by its inherent 
right of providing for its own fafety, is jultified in inquiring what 
tuole doctrines are. ‘They may be immoral, they may be feditious, 
they may be fubverfive of fociety itfelf. I: was a favourite doctrine 
in the lait century, that dominion is founded in grace. Thofe 
therefore who are pleafed to call themfelves the faints of the earth, 
thought they had a good right to all the power, and all the property 
in the univerfe. 

* The hitlory of fanaticifm will furnifh many fuch examples. 

“The truth is, that in our fra?] and fallible condition, even reli- 
gon can with difhculty keep itlelf undefiled from the world. It gas 
thers fome impurities in its palisge. When a iect therefore is elta- 
blithed, it ufually becomes a party in the fate; it has its interetts ; 
It bas its animoiities ; togetner with a fyftem of civil opinions, by 
which it is ditinguithed, at leait as much as by its religious. Upon 
thefe opinions, when contrary to the well-being of the community, 
‘Me authority of the flate is properly exercifed. 

‘ The 
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‘ The laws enacted againft papifts, have been extremely fevere. 
but they were not founded on any difference in religious fentinients, 
The reafons upon which they were founded, are purely poljtical, 

‘ The papiits acknowledged a fovereignty difiérent from that of 
the ftate ; and fome of the opinions which they maintained, made it 
impoflible to give any fecurity for their obedience. We are ufyal! 
governed by traditional notions, and are apt to receive the partis. 
lities and averfions of our fathers; but new dangers may arife; and 
if at any time another denomination of men fhould be equally dan. 
gerous to our civil intereits, it would be juitifiable to lay them under 
fimilar reftraints.’ 

It is the ufual artifice of faction, his Grace obferves, to look for 
fomething colourable, by which the ignorant and unwary may be de. 
ceived, and this is commonly efiected by the adoption of a falfe, or 
the mifapplication of atrue principle. What is affumed upon the 
prefent occafion, is the glorious nature of liberty, which feems to 
confilt, we are told, in afreedom from all reftraints, except fuch, as 
eftablifhed law impofes, for the good of the community, to which 
the partial good of each individual is obliged to give place. 

The foundation of legal freedom, ’tis faid, is the fupremacy of 
Jaw, and it has been acknowledged as fuch, by all commonwealths 
from the beginning of the world; as the only power which can 
protect our rights from their natural advertarics, defpotifm and 
anarchy, which have ufually gone together; for no anarchy ever 

revailed, which did not end in defpotif{m. 

The fupremacy of law is a fleady and uniform rule, to which thofe, 
who mean well, may in al! circumftances fafely adhere. To thofe 
indeed who mean delinquency, it is not very favourable. This they 
are aware of, and have therefore fubitituted another rule, by which 
every man’s humour or intereli is to be made the meature of his 
obedience. 

‘ By this fyftem of political rights,’ continues his Grace, * ambi- 
tion, revenge, envy, and avarice, with the other bad paflions, the 
controlling of which is the very intent and meaning of law, are all 
let loofe; and thofe dear intereits, for the protection of. which we 
truft in law, are at once abandoned to outrage. 

‘ It is wonderful that fo weak a fyem fhould find ftability, even 
in popular madnefs. It is wonderful that extreme folly thould not 
be moreinnocent. But it is moft wonderful that thofe who have any 
thing to lofe, fhould adopt fuch a fyilem. 

‘ Do they hold their diftinctions and fortunes by any other tenure 


than that of Jaw? and will they put them to the hazard, for the 


chance of gaining fomething better in the uproar? 

‘ This would be a more defperate f{pecies of gaming, than any 
other which is known, even in thefe times. But nothing is too mean 
for the ufe of parties, efpecially as they are now conilituted. Parties 
ence had a principle belonging to them, abfurd perhaps, and inde- 
fenfible, but Rillcarrying a notion of duty, by which honeit minds 
might eafily be caught. 

* But there are now combinations of individuals, who inftead of 
being the fons and fervants of the community, make a league for 
advancing their private intereils. itis their bufinefs to hold high the 
notion of politicalhonour, I believe and truit it is not injurious = 
what 
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that fuch a bond iS no better than that, by which the loweft and 
wickedelt combinations are held together; and that it denotes the 
laft ftage of political depravity. ; 

¢ There is another point, in the clearing of which the common caufe 
of legal freedom 1s intimately concerned, Thofe, who maintain 
thefe doctrines, juftify themfelves by the glorious revolution. Are 
the cafes in any view fimilar ? Or did the leaders in that great bu- 
fnefs act upon principles fuch as theirs? Many went into that en- 
terprizes who were of different complexions and characters, and with 
_very different defigns and motives. Some who but a litle before, 
when they thought it their interelt, were ready enough to have be- 
trayed the cont{titution. But the beit and honeitet among them flood 
forth avowedly, as fupporting the {upremacy of law. Have thefe 
men done the fame? or have they not, in every flep of the Ameri- 
can conteit, afiailed and infulted is? They have maintained, that a 
charter which iffues from the king’s fule pleafure, is valid againft an 
aftof parliament. They have maintaiced, that a king of England 
has the power to difcharge any number of his fubjects that he pleafes, 
from the allegiance that is due to the flate. 

‘ They ufed their beft endeavours, to throw the whole weight and 
power of the colonies into the fcale of the crown; but we thanke 
God’s good providence, that we had a prince upon the throne, whofe 
magnanimity and juftice were fuperior to fuch temptations, Of 
thofe men therefore they have taken the name, but not the principles, 
and have fo far afperfed their memory. 

‘ My fubject, I hope, will excufe me, for the notice I have taken 
of thefe mifchievous opinions. I conlider them, as relating, not in- 
deed to the rebellion itfelf, for that refis upon wickednefs only, but 
to thefpecious fallacies by which it is fo fhamelefsly defended.’ 

We have now given a dhort view of this Sermon, and thall leave 
our readers to their own refleClions upon thofe paflazes of it, which 
have given fo much offence to readers of different denominations. 
We fhall only obferve, in juitice to the Preacher, that his abilities 
are evident throughout. R. 





TORRES FOUN PEN © E, 

HE Editor of Bifhop Pearce’s Life 1s much obliged to the Au- 

thors of the Monthly Review for their jutt remark on Mr. Pearce’s 
not being at Weftiminiler {choo!] under Dr. Buiby*. This miftake is 
entirely owing to an error of the prefs; for, in the copy, it fol- 
lowed, page 2, 1. 17, after *¢ if the fludent be fent deficient to the 
univerfity.” This rule may be fuppofid to have been obferved a while 
afier Dr. Buf? y’s death. 





*x" The Correfpondent, whofe favoor we acknowledged in our 
lat Number, informs vs in another letter, that ** Dr. Chandler’s 
Commentary wa. compefed for his weekly lecture in the years 1735—- 
173>, and is publifhed from his notes as they were then written, 
and feems to have been left untouched from that time, which was 
many years before Dr. Doddridge’s publication: and though the 
Doctor fpeaks of the conitruGion (fee Correfpordence of lait Re- 
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" See Rev, April, the note at the bottem of p. 31 @ 
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view) as propofed by fome, I believe he only meant Dr. Chandler. 
knowing his opinion, as I myfelf did, from converfation: for while 
many commentators have noticed the abruptnefs of the common cop. 
{truétion, and the impropriety in the divifion of the two chapters, | 
have met with none that anticipated Dr. C. in his conilruétion ” 
The Reviewer will add, that he has confulted feveral of the moft 
valuable commentators and critics, and has found no traces of the 
propofed conttruction. ‘Ihe circumitances of the time, when Dr: 
Chanajer’s Commentary was compofed, fliould have been taken no. 


tice of by the Editor. 2 
‘ 


‘The fame Correfpondent takes notice of the [reported] death of 
the Dean of Giloceiter, We fuppofe the Gentleman did not know 
that the news-writers, who killed the worthy Dean, have, with their 
accuftomed cancour, made him the amende honorable, by reitoring 
him to life. 





+44 Our Occafional Corre/pondent’s Second Letter, in defence of 
Luther, is very fatisfatory ; and, dropping the little debate occa. 
jioned by Mr. Noorthouck’s remark concerning the fale of Indul- 
gences, &c. we entirely acquiefce in his obfervation, that ‘* there 
is no poflibility of reading the hiftory of that great man, without 
having the higheit efteem for his heart and mind.”—We think, too, 
with our worthy friend, thac the enormous provocations which Lu- 
ther received, may be urged as a fuliicient excufe for the vehemence 
of his language, &c. &c. 





tit The Author of the Dewble Delufon, a pamphlet mentioned 
in Art. 24 Of Our lait month’s Review, complains of our ¢ mutilating 
the explanatory part of his title-page, calling it fimply a Serious, 
inilead of a Foco ferious review, &c.’—Our Readers are requetted to 
fupply this denciency. 
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. ERRATA ix cur loft. 

R. azo (in the nore to Forlter’s Voyage) for Numerous acquaintance, 
r His numerous acquaintance. 

— 2°3 (in the account of Hawhkins’s iiiiiory of Mufc) par, 2, I. 2, 
for an bis, Y. ento, 

— Ib, 1.6, after produced, add, it /eexts. 

— ib. 1.14, for cr fally forth, x. and Jally, &c. And in the fame 
line, after hely land, add, merely. ? 

— 1b. the 2 lat lines, put a comma after “tile, and after nearly, 

ome 2745 Pare 2, I. 25 fo; Settee, r. Sette, 

— 275, par. 2, 1. 2, dele she, before concords. 

-- lb. par. 4, J, for led, r. acain led ajlray, 

276, |. 12, for Cellarii, r. Cellarius. 

— 277, par. 2, 1. 2, for and, ¥. or. 

-—— Ib, par. 4, 1. 6, lor feafls, 1. feats. 

—— 278, par. 2, 1. 41, dele and, 

-——- 297, |. 2, fe Cerinthians. 

— 312, Art. 27 (Bremner’s Majic) in the two Jaft lines of the Grit 
par. there is a tranfpolition of the words harmony and mee 

dody: let them change places, and the fenle will be reitored. 
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